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Casteel Dobby Cords 


@ Reduce smashes from dobby cord failures 
@ Save time with less loom fixing 


@ Produce more from each loom 


Steel terminals, die-cast directly 
onto the wire core and into 
metal collar, assure secure 
attachment. 


Cast steel wire core — same as 
used in aircraft control cables 
—assures longer wear and min- 
imum stretch. 


Heavy duty wearing surface of 
multiple-ply, extra staple, 
braided, lubricated, and oil re- 
sistant yarn. 


Leather ends easily attached 
for adjustment if desired. 


JACOBS CASTEEL DOBBY CORDS WILL OUTWEAR AND OUTPERFORM 


E.H. JACOBS 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


ANIELSON, CONN. 


Pag 
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D LOTTE. N.C. 


8 Geared Speeds ir 
Oil. Quiet operating 
steel gears. Anti 
friction bearinas 


QSelf.contained V belt 
motor drive. No flat 
belts. No jack shafts 


Rapid speed selector 
Jeal for student work 


Tapered gibs, Con ead screw — thread 


pound and Cross slide 


Feed compound and a only — no spline 
head reverse, sliding 


gears within head. No 


verhanaing tumbler 


<3] 


~ 


- 


Rectangular bo» 
casting apron. Steel 
gear anti-friction rack 


One-shot oiling. Front 
and rear to carriage 
ways and underside 
of cros« slide 


Pinion bearings 


im Full range feed box 
Steel gearing 
Central oiling 


single positive clutch 
control for either 
cross or longitudinal 
feed — no frictions 


Motor on hinged plate 
for belt tension. Low 
enter of gravity 


See them — Most any 
Defense Plant — Many 
Vocational Schools, or 


wherever efficiency in 


| Pan and cabinet 
ileg optiona 


furning is required 


The LeBlond Regal is the popular shop tothe. Mochmists the ot it. ir 


today 


H you-have not otready mvastigoted the Regal, you wit wont 


407-415 UNION ST. 408-410 WATER ST. 


TELEPHONE 51641 NORFOLK 1. VA. 
“Serving Industry Since 1884" 


= 
2 
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THE SAME 
High Winding Speed 


THE SAME 
Free Yarn Delivery 


All Rote” 
vdard 


WARPING CONES . DYEING PACKAGES 


Only one winding machine on the market 
winds all yarn sizes at the same high wind- - 


ing speed. That machine is the Roto-Coner"*. 


Only one knitting cone on the yarn market 
has the same steep-angled lay of yarn for 
all sizes which is ideal for free delivery on 
knitting machines. That cone is the Roto- 


Cone—the product of the Roto-Coner*. 


The Roto-Coner* may also be equipped to 
wind warping cones, dyeing packages and 
parallel tubes for twisting. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Wnéversal nding Compe 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


; PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2. 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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H&B HIGH-DRAFT ROVING FRAME 


| 


Put it on your PREFERRED LIST for After the War! 


ONE OF THESE MACHINES will replace two 
or three conventional speed frames. It is 
sturdy and of modern design. Mechanical 
features include the following: 

Exceptionally strong differential gearing 

.. draft changes quickly made...sim- 
plified builder, easily adjustable. 
articulated quiet chain bobbin shaft 
drive...superior finish, including pol- 
ished non-rusting metallic clearer covers 

. single or double sliver lifting rolls... 
angle iron creels. 

The frame was specially designed to 
accommodate our High-Draft Roving Sys- 
tem, 4 or 5 roll, with Patented Scroll! 
Condenser. This system will produce 3.00 
to 6.00 hank roving from 50 to 60 grain 
sliver in ONE OPERATION. It is draft- 
ing cotton up to 30 on speeders and up to 
16 on intermediates. With mixtures, such 
as rayon and cotton or rayon and wool, 


showing drafts obtainuble with 4 Roll 
and 5 Roll High-Draft Roving Systems 


some installations are drafting as high as 
48 in one operation. 

Our Bakelite Patented Scroll Condenser 
has greatly simplified high drafting of 
shver. It eliminates static and prevents 
the flaring and spreading of the fibres by 
condensing them into a compact sliver 
without disturbing parallelization, and 
gives just enough false twist to allow bet- 
ter control in the drafting zone. 


The H & B High-Draft Roving Frame 
not only greatly reduces the investment 
required in the card room, but also fre- 
quently increases production as compared 
with the equipment it replaces and invari- 
ably reduces manufacturing cost. This 
reduction has been as much as 6/10 of one 
cent. per Ib. of yarn. 

Put this frame on your preferred list for 
after the war and let us know about your 
plans NOW, so you won't have to wait too 
long for delivery after we are permitted to 
accept orders for textile machinery. 


* 
H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Bidg., Atlanta Office, 815 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg.; Export 
Dept., United States Machinery Co., 115 Broad 
Street, New York, U.S. A. 


4 Roll High-Draftt Roving System with 
Patented Scroll Condenser 


5 Roll High-Draft Roving System with 
Patented Scroll Condenser 
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FIGURES 
OF SUCCESS 


WITH DAYCO 
ROLL COVERINGS 


d increased 
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Famows 

DAYTON 1, OHIO 


| MAKE THESE 
| 12 ADVANTAGES 
YOURS 
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tod ENOMENAL A large mill needed 8 men, highls skilled, to 


COST 


service and apply their old-style roll coverings. 
Daycos were installed and since then 
only 2 men accomplish all it took 8 men 
to do previously . . . releasing 6 for other 
essential work! Daycos alone brought 
about this manpower savings of 75%. 


R 
OUR / 


The Mark Of Technical Excellence In Synthetic Rubber 


| 
4 
(_reater uniform! ol _ 
wa production both now * 
ol Roll ‘ GH 
Draftune * much better: Dayco ideal 
cushion means far less ends dow: Their 
surtiace retains exat sly the right oe ficient 
of friction + ynafrected by the humidity 
chane™ or extreme> shroughow' an 
= ox ceeding! long — 
Yer that aurface rough never 
distorts- has ne cold flow. And, aince 
Daycos excellent cushion atatic-iree: 
lappine-UP is practically unknown: SO 
from pre* ise records, the 
cost hour of operation with Dayee 
Roll ¢ averings unqualifiedly less! 
Check all 12 advantage you get from. 
Dayco Roll Coverings: See for yourself ‘ 
how Dayton Technical Excellence and > 
cjalized textile experience ‘ 
oo, Let the facts- W rite 
RUBBER CY: 
etic Rubber Products Since 1934 
AYNESVILLE, 
Main Sales Omee - Woodside Bide-: Creenville, 
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FOSTER MODEL 102 


FOR WINDING WORSTED VAR 


5 WAYS iN WHICH IT REDUCES 
BY 1/3 MANPOWER REQUIRED 


] 7” TRAVERSE CONE (if desired). It contains 10% more yarn 
than a 6” traverse cone of the same diameter and therefore 


reduces doffing and handling in subsequent operations. 


? TENSION & SLUB CATCHING ATTACHMENTS (several 
different types) are self-threading and self-cleaning. Minimum 
tension, when desired, reduces breakage of soft twist yarns. Tension 


increased by adding weights to tension disc. 


3 EASY DOFFING. Empty bobbin conveyer is BELOW the bobbin 
pins; operator merely DROPS the bobbins; no lifting up, around 
or over. 


NO REHANDLING OF EMPTY BOBBINS. Belt conveyer runs 
4 UP at end of machine, discharging DIRECTLY into standard sized 
truck. No small boxes to rehandle. New machines may be equipped 
with double conveyers so that when different bobbins are used on 
each side, they will not be mixed. 


5 HIGH WINDING SPEED. While the practicable speed for dif- 
ferent kinds of worsted yarns varies between 300 and 650 y.p.m., 
it is uniformly higher with this machine than with older models. Com- 


bined with other features, it makes possible twice the production at 
2/3 the cost. 


And don’t forget, Foster Model 102 FLEXIBILITY. This machine’s 7 
flexibility features will be explained on request. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: ROSS- WHITEHEAD 
& CO., LTD., UNIVERSITY TOWER BLDG., 660 ST. CATHERINE ST., WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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40% More Cloth 


Mave per Gan Vou Preset Looms 
could in their Best Days 


Overtime Operation and Wartime Pressure 


Has taken Heavy Toll of Your Present Looms and Left 
them in Poor Condition to Meet the Great Demand 
for Textiles when Peace Comes 


Are You Keeping Intact 


That Reserve You Started for the Purchase of New 


You're Going to Ne 
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Draper Corporation 

Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 


AT YOUR 


ENGINEERED ANSWERS TO 


t is scientifically Ancol to meet specific Pe 


: tep from selection of trudes tdblending of the~ 
nts are processed to ptovide maximupr Tu bri- 
\ Sis 
cating which means greater or every 

Ope 


type of equipment. 
Tide Water engineers thoroughly erie in iat pais oh 


lubrication. They will be glad to assist you in sé ibricant 


best suited to your specific need. Call or write your nearest Tide Water 
Associated office for further details. ei 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL °* Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y, 
Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


War needs make it extremely 

important that all empty drums 
Have You Received Your Copy of “Lubricania’’? be returned immediately 
This informative handbook, “Tide Water Associated | 
Lubricania’, gives clear, concise descriptions of the 
basic tests used to determine important lubricant 
properties — Viscosity, Pour Points, Neutralization 
Number and many others. For your free copy write 
to Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
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ENGINEERED FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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\ | free ‘ubrication PTOvideg by 
Tide Water Steam Cylin ler Oj! 
in hundrede of Plants It giv 
better Protection 
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| “No More trouble with Sticking cation peration 
, Valves Costly delays and 
Jines Jiving better Service. 
that’s how ne plant ©ngineer 
describes the IMProved results 
Jained with Tide Water Diese) 
| = Oil. econ. a 
“70,000 Hours “°ntinuous Opera. 7 
tion. Neutralization Only .09 
That’s '¥Pica] of the Unusual! Per. 
formance achieved With Tyco} = 
Turbine Oil. Thanks 'o Tide 
Water's Edeleany, Process this — 
Ol has Greater Stability 2nd re. 700.000 Spindles ~Perating for 
Sistance to “MUulsification as. | | years Without “ingle lost 
™\. Petlormance of Tyco} 
j Spindle Oils. Por every lextile 
~ “PPlication from POwer Plant 
to finishing there’s @ Tyco) 
Neve, @ single bearing Over. Neered for the lob. 
heated Since we Changeg to 
Tide Wate, Green Cast Grease 
one Chief ©ngineer No 
matter how S@vere the Service 
Tide Water Green Cast Greases 
88sure bette, ‘ubrication 
less Maintenance The Teason? 
They Contain More high-grade 
Cylinder ,; PS 
Performance 


Card Clothing 


Careful as it might be, no “before-school” inspection by mother 
could ever match the thorough work of Tuffer inspectors. Every 
day Tuffer inspectors make certain that 50 million points of card 
clothing wire are uniform and ready to give you efficient, unvary- 
ing carding! 

From foundation to the final inspection, master craftsmen are 


responsible for the making of Tuffer Card Clothing! 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards--Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant-—-Midgicy Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


Southern Plants: Branch Offices: Philadelphic, Austin Conadion Agents: 
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that’s [ufforiged 
HOWARD BROS. co. 


Better Fabrics at Lower Costs. 


tile processing that assure * 


-DRUM In Package Dyeing 
Considered 


In 1937,:a new package dyeing machine of 


radically-advanced design was offered the 
textile industry by Smith-Drum. It embodied 
6 major features never before available in 
any package dyeing machine. Acceptance of 
this machine and its 6 major advantages was 
almost instantaneous! Since then, these fea- 
tures have come to be regarded by most as 
absolutely essential for satisfactory package 


dyeing. 


A number of important new features, to be incorporated in 
the post-war Smith-Drum Package Dyeing Machines, are already 
under development. You may be sure that, in placing your orders 
now for post-war delivery, you will receive full advantage of these 


new developments. Furthermore, you may be sure that you will re- 
ceive the most advanced machine of its type no matter what Smith- 
Drum Machine you order. To avoid a long wait for delivery after 
war restrictions are lifted, we urge you to place your orders righf 
now! Write ... Smith, Drum & Company, Allegheny Avenue at 
Sth Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 


SMITH-DRUM 


F 
— 
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N textile printing machines, one of the 
toughest spots to lubricate is the Mandrell 
bearing pictured above. 


Here terrific pressures that run as high as 
800 pounds per square inch, seek to squeeze 
out the lubricant. High temperatures, usually 
encountered, add to the difficulty. 


In many mills, Gargoyle Block Greases are 
solving this Mandrel bearing problem. For 
these stable Socony-Vacuum products are 
specifically designed for tough spots like this. 
They resist the squeezing action of high unit 
pressures, and they won’t melt down and run 
off at high temperatures. 


- Get a Lubricant That 


SQUEEZE 


of Mandrel 


Bearings! 


See your Socony-Vacuum lubrication specialist for 
proper application of the right Gargoyle Block 
Grease for your Mandrel bearings. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CoO., INC. - Standard Oil of 
N. Y. Div. - White Star Div. - Lubrite Div. - Chicago 
Div. - White Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. - Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. - General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 


CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM FOR “CORRECT LUBRICATION” 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’’—-MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—-NBC 


GEE SOCONY-VACUUM'S 5 Steps to Lower Production 


4 
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NEW BARBER-COLMAN DRAWING-IN MACHINE 


NEW FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
LEAD THE WAY TO BETTER 


DRAWING-IN AT LOWER COST 


Shown here are two of several 
types of flat steel heddles de- 
veloped for the new Barber- 
Colman Drawing-In Machine. 
Open ends permit free move- 
ment the full length of support 
bars in the frames and the char- 
acteristic key-hole provides for 
proper alternate selection of 
successive heddles. We suggest 
you start now to replace your 


heddle frames progressively 


of drawing-in economies pro- 
vided by the new Barber- 
Colman Drawing-In Machine. 
Thus, by the time you are in 
position to obtain the machine 
you will have built up a sup- 
ply of the necessary heddles 
which you will find, in the 
meantime, to be perfectly sat- 
isfactory for hand drawing-in. 
Steel heddle manufacturers are 


now ready to answer your in- 


with this new type, so asto be = quiries concerning this equip- " 
in a position to take advantage ment. : 

AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * DRAWING-IN MACHINES : 

Ji 

| qT 

BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 

k 

ROCKFORD © U.S.A. 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GRENVILLE, S.C, USA MANCHESTER, ENGLAND \ 
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HEART OF THE WARPING OPERATION 


This Mercury Thread Stop Motion is not subject to corrosion or 
affected by lint—important for safe high speed warping. In a class 
by itself as a stop motion—dependable, efficient and more effective. 


This motion can be applied to any standard creel. 


THE REINER LINE OF TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


For forty years it has represented the highest standards of quality 


and performance. Included in the line are the following 


Full Fashioned Hosier, Machines 

Auto Heelers 

Tricot Machines 

High Speed Warping Machines (Full Width and Sectional) 

Magazine Creels 

Jack Creels 

Thread Tensions (Counterbalanced and Disc.) 

Kay Loom Machines 

Raschel Machines 

\utomatic Embroidery Machines 

Automatic Bobbin Winding Machines for Embroidery and Quilt- 
ing Machines 
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installations like that shown above, used for Nylon tire cord have con- 
tributed greatly to war production speed. 


Designed for speed, this REINER WARPER and CREEL have these 
features for efficiency and speed. 


BEAMER FEATURES 


(1) Constant thread speed. 

(2) Easy Doffing. 

(3) Direct Beam Drive, instead of friction drive. 

(4) Slow Starting Speed, independent of warping speed. 
(5) Controlled hardness or softness of the warp beam. 


CREEL FEATURES 


(1) Overhead Magazine Delivery. 

(2) All Steel Construction. 

(3) Suitable for Rayon or Cotton Cones. 

(4) Movable Tension Gate for Balloon Control, for 


different size packages. 


iNCORPORATED 
WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Ten Minutes from New York City, 41st St. between 7th and 8th 
Avenues by Public Service Bus — No. 67, via Lincoin Tunnel. 


Four Trunk Phone Lines: Union 7-0502—7-0503—7 -0504—7 -0505. 
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TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Spin- 
na Calf’s unique construction 

. . springy, interlocking fibres 
with plenty of ‘give and take”’ 
in all directions ... gives it un- 
usual resistance to breakdown 
due to the constant pressure and 
friction of the yarn. 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — The 
traversing of the yarn tends to 
push the roll covering toward 
each end of the roll, but triple- 
resilient Spinna springs back 
into shape immediately ‘after 
the yarn has pushed it toward 
either edge. 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Or- 
dinary hard ends do not harm 
a Spinna cot, because. the resili- 
ent leather recovers quickly 


after allowing the hard end to 
pass through. No other roll 
covering material with- 
stand hard ends so successfully. 


CALF 


ROLL COVERING 
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BETTER SPINNING RESULTS, TOO 


Spinna Calf has a natural high-friction surface that 
provides just enough ‘‘stick’’ to hold the yarn 
securely through the rolls and then to carry waste 
well back on the clearer, avoiding eyebrows. Static 
troubles are reduced, too, because Spinna has a 
hygroscopic ingredient that helps to absorb moist- 
ure, thus improving ability to conduct static away 
from the yarn. 


Try Spinna on your spinning frames. You'll see a 
high quality of spinning and, if you keep records of 
roll covering life, you'll find that Spinna will retain 
its high spinning quality longer, without replace- 
ment or attention. 


Si AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
NETWORK OF TOUGH, 


SPRINGY FIBRES 


“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts .. . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves .. . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna Calf —the most generally-used calfskin — is 
your best choice.”” 
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THE APRON MATERIAL 
THAT STAYS YOUNG 


There's a saying in the garment trade that goes: “‘It’s always 
leather weather.” 


It's always leather weather in a spinning mill, too, because 
Lawrence Calfskin has proved its ability to do better drafting 
over a longer period of time under a wide variety of conditions. 


The treatment Lawrence gives its chrome-tanned and bark- 
tanned calfskins provides a superior drafting surface that has 
never been equalled by other materials ...and that retains 
its quality much longer. ‘ 


Calf Leather is naturally a long-lasting material, unaffected by 
air and spinning-room moisture and highly resistant to break- 
down due to constant flexing, tension or pressure. 


That's why, among various apron types, Lawrence Calfskins 
are selected more often than any other. 


So specify ca/f leather for the convenience of an open-end apron 
. .. Lawrence for the ideal drafting surface and longest life. 


Ist Choice for Aprons 


A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Selling Agents: 
H. H. Hersey, Greenville, $.C. * Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, R.1. 
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you that... 


2“ AMERICAN AIRLINES INC. UNDER CONTRACT 
THE AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND HAS MADE 
bee: | MORE THAN 4300 TRANSATLANTIC CROSSINGS 


| .. FOR LUBRICATION OF ITS GREAT FLAGSHIP 
FLEET, AMERICAN USES SINCLAIR 
_ PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR Oil. 


FP CRUDE Oll AND FINISHED PRODUCTS 
DAILY THROUGH THE SINCLAIR 


4 


PIPELINE SYSTEM WOULD FILL 318,400 
55-GALLON DRUMS. THESE, STACKED END ON 
END WOULD BE 31 TIMES HIGHER THAN 

MT. EVEREST. SINCLAIR USES OLDEST CRUDES 
TO MAKE HIGHEST QUALITY LUBRICANTS. 


A 


~ 
> 


FOR COOL, NO-DRAG, HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 
OPERATION SINCLAIR PROVIDES LILY WHITE OILS 
... AND FOR All MILL REQUIREMENTS, HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED LUBRICANTS TO PROMOTE BETTER 
MACHINE PERFORMANCE, SAVE WEAR AND 
REDUCE LUBRICANT INVENTORIES. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
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t lechnical Meeti 
By GILES E. HOPKINS, Director of Applied Research 
Textile Research Institute, Inc 
T IS assumed that any speaker has been selected because When we address an audience, we have some con- 


he has certain information or ideas to get across to the 
audience present. The sponsor assembles the audience, pro- 
vides necessary auxiliary devices, gives the speaker what 1s 
supposed to be sufficient notice for preparation, and allots a 
specified time. It 1s hoped that the time allotted is in keep- 
ing with the relative importance of the subject to the audi- 
ence, is no longer than that during which the audience may 
be expected to render more or less concentrated attention 
and sufhcient to allow the desired concept to be absorbed. 

We will avoid the use of speakers to ‘‘fill in time.” With 
this possibility eliminated, the problem of the presentation 
of a talk is confined to the means which will best transmit 
an idea or a concept from the mind of the speaker to the 
consciousness of the audience, or at least that part of the 
audience who are sufficiently interested to listen. 

People attend technical meetings for two reasons: to ab- 
sorb valued ideas and inspiration from the papers, and to 
renew and enlarge their personal contacts. Both reasons are 
worthy. Most meetings allow opportunity for personal con- 
tacts in the form.of luncheons, receptions, and incidental 
time between paper sessions. We are all aware, however, 
that many people circulate in the lobbies during the paper 
sessions. This lobby circulation is in direct competition with 
attention to the speaker, and the speaker will receive and 
retain his rightful proportion of interest only if he presents 
the subject in an attractive package. 


Showmanship, But Reserved 


The technique involved definitely includes showmanship. 
Because it is hoped that we will confine ourselves to scieri- 
tific subjects, this means, of course, only that showmanship 
which is compatible with a scientific and technical presenta- 
tion. The problems involved are somewhat different from 
those concerned with the presentation of a written paper. A 
delivered talk can be. and usually will be, supplemented by 
distribution of the written paper; hence the talk does not 
necessarily cover the entire subject matter. In preparing a 
written report the author is never quite sure how many 
pages will be read. It is, therefore, important in a written 
paper that the most important conclusions be presented first, 
with the more detailed points carried in later parts of the 
report until finally, the appendix will include the items with 
least pertinence to the idea which is to be “‘sold.” 
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hdence that the greater part of the audience will be with us 
to the end. Of course, a few callous ones may walk out, but 
in general, common decency will assure their attendance 
during the allotted time. Therefore, in the delivery of a 
talk we may be allowed the privilege of saving our most 
important conclusions until the end, presenting them as a 
climax to the whole. 


What Type Audience 


Each talk should be carefully adjusted to the level of 
interest represented in the audience. It is practically im- 
possible to deliver exactly the same talk to several different 
groups unless those groups are only geographically divided 
and thete is assurance that the same technical interests and 
the same intellectual level of appreciation is common to 
them. Even geographical differences may indicate the ne- 
cessity of a certain amount of ‘‘slanting” or change of 
emphasis. One audience will require more detail to absorb 
certain phases of a talk and can be relied upon to appreciate 
other points through the sketchiest reference, while another 
audience will require quite the reverse emphasis. 

The speaker should appraise the interest level of his audi- 
ence immediately upon receiving the invitation to speak and 
base his general approach upon this appraisal. A reappraisal 
should be made during the first few minutes of the intro- 
ductory remarks, possibly aided by appraisal of audience 
reaction to previous speakers. At this time his talk is pretty 
well set, but he is still allowed some latitude through varia- 
tions in speed of delivery, omission of some paragraphs or 
sections of his prepared talk and explanatory interjections 
in other sections. 

In tailoring a subject to the allotted time, she time limit 
thould definitely be taken seriously. Vf the speaker is to be 
followed by other speakers it is not fair to cut. into their 
time. If he is the last speaker, it is not fair to the audience. 
In cutting material to the time limit we can use two methods. 
We can condense or we can select. Both are useful but there 
is a limit which cannot be exceeded on condensation. In a 
written presentation it is possible to condense way beyond 
the point that is practical in a verbal address. The conden- 
sation can even go to a point where the reader must study 
each word and its relation to the other words to get its sense. 
Condensation carried to this point in oral delivery means 
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that the speaker will pass over the material too rapidly for 
the audience to grasp it. Moderate dilution ts necessary to 
let the listener's mental process catch up. 

On the other hand, there ts much more opportunity for 
If the 


delivered talk is supplemented by a written discussion the 


selection in a delivered talk than in a written paper. 


eliminated material may be provided for the audience in 
written form, for study at leisure 

It is assumed that the audience is much more interested in 
If they do 


not have sufficient confidence to assume that the methods are 


what was found out than fow it was found out 


satisfactory they can check them later Usually some of the 


audience will have complete confidence in the choice of 


methods. All! of the audience will want to know the results. 


Unfortunately, in carrying on a piece of research we may 
spend months or years doing the work and only a few days 
on considering the results. The investigator, therefore, ts 
much more impressed with his procedures and the difficulty 
associated with them, and frequently has an inclination to 
spend an unreasonable portion of his time on this phase of 
the work at the expense of presenting his conclusions clearly 
enough, slowly enough, and dramatically enough to ‘get 
them across.” 

In order to assure that the talk can be delivered within a 
certain assigned time, make an accurate estimate of the speed 
little 


asides which wil! probably be introduced. Speed of deliv ery 


of delivery and then allow a additional time for the 
is important not only in estimating the time to be consume 
but also in retaining the attention of the audience. If it is too 
fast for them to absorb the ideas the attention will wane. If 
the delivery is so slow that the rapid mind must hang in 
space waiting for the next word, extraneous thoughts will 
and attention is diverted. It ts sounder io 


creep in pause 


between phrases, each of which contains an idea or a section 
of an idea, than to pause between each word. 

If the subject is sufficiently familiar to the speaker or if 
his memory is exceptional, he may deliver from memory, 
but this introduces hazards in regard to the time limit. There 
is danger of ending up with wrong emphasis. Too much 
time may be wasted on the first points and too little on later 
ones. If the matter is controversial or quotations are liable 
to be made, there are definite advantages in reading from a 
paper. 
the work is typed in triple 


Reading can be assisted it 


‘pace, and the system, used on radio programs, of marking 


Giles E. Hopkins, left, author of the 
accompanying article, is of the opinion 
that quite a bit more preparation could 
be made by speakers prior to delivery 
of talks before technical sessions. “We 
have all been instructed, entertained, 
bored or confused as we have listened,” 
he states. “The cause of this wide 
variation in our reactions has, of 
course, been partially influenced by 
our momentary degree of attentive- 
ness, interest, fatigue or preoccupation. In justice, however, 
we are also well aware that these reactions have been influ- 
enced by the organization of the ideas presented, the mode of 
delivery and the degree of efficiency shown in utilization of 
auxiliary facilities.” The editors trust that publication of Mr. 
Hopkins thoughts will have some influence upon speakers when 
it is again possible for them to address the textile industry at 
technical meetings. | 


to smdicate emphasis, pauses and so forth ts wsed. The 
important u ords may he wuderlined and additional commas 


added to show pauses in delivery, and so forth. These aids 
make it possible to read a paper with expression and drama 
audience and re- 


tization, give suitable time to look at the 


lease the reader from too close absorption in his script. The 
method is illustrated in the first part of this paragraph. 

If the speaker reads through his talk, preferably aloud. 
five or ten times the wording will be sufficiently well fixed 
in his mind to make necessary only slight reference to the 
text itself. If this repeated reading is done from the marked 
text, a glance at a paragraph will remind him of whole sec 
tions and he can deliver without close reading. If the prac- 
tice reading is done aloud the powerful tool of auditory 


memory is added. 


Use of Auxiliaries 


The presence of the audience at the time a talk ts given 


gives many opportunities for ‘getting an idea across which 


are not allowed a written report. Much too frequently 
these opportunities are ignored. Slides can be used, demon 
strations may be given. Certain classes of large scale samples 
may be exhibited. All of these serve to break the monotony 
and sustain interest as well as bring in the psychological 
value of utilizing the visual as well as the 


When 


facilities available should be made and just before the meet- 


auditory senses. 


demonstrations are used, a very careful check on 


ing Opens a complete review of the demonstrations should 


be performed, taking into consideration its visbility to 
back of f the 


flicts of the set up with other speakers. Samples should not 


in the room, lighting effect, and possible con 


be used unless they are large enough so that the character 
istics which are discussed can be clearly seen from all parts 
of the room. a medium 


which can be ap preciated by only a small part of the audi- 


Otherwise, you have introduced 
ence while the others are denied the descriptive language 
which normally would be utilized. 

If slides are used care should be taken to inform those 
arranging for the meeting ahead of time of the size of the 
slides. It is wise to have an assistant, thoroughly familiar 
with the talk. sit with the slide operator to make sure the 
slides are exhibited in proper sequence, guide him through 
places where it may be necessary to turn back to discuss 
previous slides and prepare against the all too embarrassing 
assistant should, 


if possible, be so familiar with the talk that he can indicate 


accidents which so frequently occur. The 


the time to change slides from set cues, thus avoiding the 
necessity of giving directions to the operator from the plat- 
form. The speaker should check the lanterns just before the 
meeting, make sure that it will take the slides which he has 
provided and make sure the operator knows where to place 
The screen 
must be large enough to carry a readable picture to the entire 


the lantern to secure proper focus on the screen. 


audience. 

The slides themselves should be designed to illustrate a 
minimum number of points each. than 
The 


essential message of the slide should be clearly printed on it 


Usually no more 
two or three variables can be compared on one slide. 


so that the observers can verify visually the message which 
The 


least twice as large as 


the speaker is presenting while the slide is in view. 
minimum lettering size should be at 
typed letters—ausually larger. It is better to use three slides, 
each of which presents a single simple comparison, than a 


single slide which at one time—-(Continued on Page 60) 
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\\. 100 TIMES AROUND THE EARTH 


Onyxsan* The superior cationic finish has processed 
fabric yardage reaching more than 100 times around 
the earth. For soft handle and other special effects, 
Onyxsan", the superior cationic finish, has estab- 
lished production records both in quality and quan- 
tity that are beyond comparison. The Onyxsan* 
group of finishing agents are substantive to cellulosic 
fibers and produce a wash resistant finish of excep- 


tional quality. Your inquiries are solicited. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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Better Quality Goods Throug 
Reports 


— Anonymous — 


This article discusses the increasing number of so- 
called codified plans now being promoted by various 
organizations for the classification of dyed, printed and 
finished goods under standard specifications. These 
codified plans contain different specifications origi- 
nated mostly from some of the country’s leading textile 
and testing societies or from governmental bureaus. 
According to the author, who desires to remain anony- 
mous, these codified plans have weaknesses along with 
their many values. 


HERE are numerous organizations, some afhliated with 

the textile industry, which have developed splendid 
series of color fastness, shrinkage control and various other 
requirements that are codified under one heading with sub- 
heads. These requirements are usually worked out on the 
step system,” with an initial plan for ordinary commercial 
goods, a second for commercial direct dyed goods which 
possess the best possible fastness for other than napthol 
dyed, and a third plan representing the very best in fastness 
plus the newest finishes. 

These systems of quality control set up definite lines of 
demarkation for classifying finished fabrics and yarns with 
resulting protection for mills, converters and consumers 
from certain unscrupulous manufacturers and handlers. 
Sometimes the organizations which promote these codified 
quality plans allow sales enthusiasm to detract from the 
real value which the textile industry should receive. Some 
have followed the old American habit of attempting to set 
up a bigger and fancier group of specifications than spon- 
sored by other organizations. 

The prime objective of any group of specifications is to 
classify the finished fabrics and yarns so that false claims 
can be detected quickly and those responsible can be dealt 
with accordingly. Specifications are excellent when’ they 
actually fit the average quality of finished goods in a partic- 
ular class. But they are certainly unfair when too rigid spec- 
ifications are imposed on different types of goods handled 
by certain dyeing and finishing operations, when it is gener- 
ally known that only a very limited number of colors will 
approximate these requirements. 

Sponsors of these plans will reply that their idea is to 
force research and development of new dyeing methods and 
finishing operations. This is very true, but the war period 
seems an inopportune time for such vigorous promotion; 
the available group of higher quality dyestuff and finishing 
products has been steadily restricted during the past few 
years. Such things are bad for hard-working dyers and tex- 
tile chemists who continually seek to improve or maintain 
quality. Criticism of these codified plans comes from com- 
petent plant officials who are trying to meet specifications 
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which they claim have been “arbitrarily imposed without a 
thorough study of the situation."” They state that such speci- 
fications should be elastic and permit upward progress; too 
much rigidity, they say, makes the plans top-heavy and im- 
practical, thus stifling initiative. Under such conditions, 
short-cuts which must be made in attempts to meet the spec- 
ifications actually destroy the value-of various finished goods 
classifications. 

Plant chemists and dyers ask.two questions constantly: 
(1) When will dyestuff companies prepare color cards with 
practical information on fastness and dyeing properties for 
present-day specifications? (2) When will textile chemical 
concerns cease to send out beautiful folders which show 
organic chemical chains, and begin to distribute really prac- 
tical data which will help dyers and finishers? Most of the 
dyestuff suppliers have recognized the weak points of their 
color cards and are endeavoring to remedy this lack of prac- 
tical information. The very large dyestuff firms must publish 
color cards which give information of a general nature; 
however, some are offsetting this by developing loose-leaf 
folders in which bulletins on new ideas are inserted from 
time to time. The larger firms are also changing to the 
small specialized color cards. 

Textile chemical companies are beginning to realize that 
folders most useful to practical mill operating executives are 
those which contain straight technical data relative to the 
physical properties of the products offered along with pro- 
cedure for application. A third type of folder which’ has 
appeared takes up research data in a semi-practical style and 
offers information on application of pure research. Only 
the larger dyeing and finishing plants with adequate tech- 
nical staffs can use these bulletins advantageously. 


Weak Points in Codified Plans 


All dyers and finishers are desirous of improving their 
operations in order to obtain better production and quality 
in fabrics and yarns. However, they do not feel that it is 
entirely fair to the consuming trade to place certain rigid 
requirements on fabrics; one tub fast classification eliminates 
colors such as napthol reds and wines which are not satis- 
factorily or economically dyed with vats. In many cases 
plant officials have spent years developing procedures for 
dyeing napthol red and wine shades which are far superior 
to those produced with vat colors; nevertheless, they com- 
plain of having to delete these shades from their lines since 
they do not pass new specifications. 

Considerable progress has been made in the dyeing of 
napthol reds with resultant good fastness to peroxide bleach, 
and other napthols with good fastness to chlorine bleach. 
This progress has come about because of the better quality 
of napthols being marketed as—(Continued on Page 61) 
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Chattanooga’s Textile Industry 


Is Honored 


g iw textile industry of metropolitan Chattanooga was 
accorded national honors the evening of March 2 when 
Coca-Cola's “Victory Parade of Spotlight Bands” in a coast- 
to-coast radio program saluted the accomplishments of the 
15,000 textile workers. Upward of 5,000 gathered in the 
Tennessee city’s Memorial Auditorium for the program. 
In their first public appearance since returning recently to 
the United States, six veterans of Bastogne came before the 
capacity audience to tell briefly of their experiences and to 
stress the urgent need of war workers “staying on the job to 
finish the job.” Two illuminated displays, flanking the big 
stage, emphasized the determination of the ‘textile industry 
to do exactly that. The appearance of these combat vet- 
erans of the 101st Airborne Division, which broke the back 
of the German offensive by holding the town despite over- 
whelming odds, drew a thunderous response. It was made 
possible through the co-operation of Maj.-Gen. Frederick E. 
Uhl, commanding general of the Fourth Service Command, 
who assigned Capt. Thomas B. Sawyer, chief, industrial 
services branch, Fourth Service Command, to accompany the 
beribboned veterans on this trip. The Army also staged an 
impressive “Cotton in Combat"’ display in the lobby of the 
auditorium during the big show, which attracted much at- 
tention and gave the textile workers a vivid, realization of 
the importance of their production. s 
The Chattanooga area textile industry, it was announced, 
since Pearl Harbor, has produced 40 million pounds of yarn, 
65 million yards of cloth, and over 22 million pairs of hose 
enough to equip every member of our armed forces with 
two pairs! Principal war products include blankets, sleeping 
bags, lining cloth, netting, suiting goods and hosiery. An- 


other feature of the show that drew much attention was the 
appearance of Miss Jane Burdette Anderson of Jackson, 


Tenn., the state’s “Maid of Cotton.”’ The Chattanooga tex- 
tile industry was represented on the arrangements committee 
by T. B. Farmer of Margate Hosiery Mills, Inc., C. 1. Wal- 
ler of Richmond Hosiery Mills (Rossville, Ga.), R. E. 
Hardesty of Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., and B. P. Barnes 
of Dixie Mercerizing Co. Promotion and co-ordination was 
handled by M/Sgt. Early Maxwell of the public relations 
office at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., and Bart Leiper, executive 


director of Chattanoogans, Inc. 


The Chattanooga textile rally featured a ‘‘Cotton in Combat”’ 
display of military items produced in that Tennessee city. The 
display drew much attention from the large crowd, which saw 
its products demonstrated by soldiers from nearby Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. 


Six “Heroes of Bastogne” are shown making their first official 


appearance in the United States at Chattanooga's rally for 
textile workers. Being interviewed at left by Capt. Thomas 
6B. Sawyer is Sgt. Edward Ford, and others, left to right, are 
Capt. Robert H. Lemmon, S/Sgt. Jackson B. Vail, Pfc. James 
L. Ball, Pfc. George Long and Cpl. Raiph Cox. Above, these 
members of the 101st Airborne Division chat with Miss Jane 
Burdette Anderson, Tennessee's “‘Maid of Cotton.” 
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Henry Hawksley 


is spread too thin 


these days.... 


ae know Henry. He's the supervisor 
you can always depend on to get to the bottom 
of spinning and twisting troubles. He has a 
genius for keeping overworked equipment oper- 
ating smoothly, and for making able hands out 
of green help. Time was when there were sev- 
eral “Henrys” in every up-and-coming mill - 
but, alas, not today! Those that are left have to 
be spread very thin ~ too thin. 


a hg But there is help for Henry —- from a man on 
*THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is working with the “Henrys” in 


hundreds of war-busy mills — saving their time by taking over 
the task of traveler trouble-shooting. And the time saved is 
gained in every subsequent process, changing delivery com- 
plaints to compliments. 


our payroll who works for you .* 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE, you need this resourceful cooperation 
-the friendly, result-getting Victor service that has made 
Victor travelers standard for over 8,000,000 spindles of spin- 
ning and twisting. 


NEW FIBERS, NEW BLENDS that add to ‘Henry's’ headaches are 
not usually new to the Victor Service Engineer. You'll find 
him ready to share his important information on any fiber... 


write, wire, or phone the nearest Victor office ... for prompt 
Service. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—Tel. 247 
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Patents Disclose Developments Interest 
Industry 


AMES H. BURGESS and G. W. Fender of Marion, N.C.., 
have received a patent on a warp stop motion mechanism 
for looms, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney of 
Charlotte. A bar, U-shaped in cross section, is provided 
with notches on its upper edge and another bar having 
notches on its upper edge reciprocates back and forth so that 
when a drop wire drops into the notcher in the U-shaped 
bar and the inside bar, it will stop movement of the inside 
bar and thus stop the loom. . Thus far this structure is con- 
ventional in looms, but the patentees have devised notches 
on the lower edge of the inside bar so that as it reciprocates 
back and forth it will gradually expel lint and other foreign 
particles which may have collected in the U-shaped bar. 
Albert M. Guillet of Charlotte has secured a patent on a 
roll stand rack for roving frames, which comprises a fold- 
able member adapted to rest on top of three spindles in the 
roving frame, and by placing several of these along the 
entire length of the roving frame, the top of the member, 
by means of having three notches therein, can be used to 
receive the elongated bottom rolls of the roving frame when 
they are lifted out of the bearings of the roll stands for 
repair or alignment of the roving frame. | 
Ray W. Hook of Union, S. C., has received a patent on a 
loom part, namely, a parallel plug having an uprising fin 
thereon which projects through a slot in the upper surface 
of the parallel, so that this fin will pass into and out of a 
slot in the picker stick shoe, and thus, if the vertical fin 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews (right,) noted author and explorer, 
with George J. Stobie, Maine fish and game commissioner, 
inspects the first wool sports shirt for consumer use that has 
been treated with American Cyanamid’s melamine resin, Lan- 
aset, which controls the shrinkage of wool and permits the 
repeated laundering of wool garments. 


should become broken, a new parallel plug can very easily 
be inserted, whereas heretofore, this vertical pin has been 
cast as a part of the parallel, which necessitated renewing 
the entire parallel. This patent is assigned to Monarch 
Mills. 

Wilbut D. Stegall, superintendent of the Charlotte plant 
of Albert J. Bartson, Inc., has patented a harness actuating 
mechanism for looms, which also covers the actuation of 
the dobby looms, in which a slower rate of movement is 
given to the heddles as they approach uppermost and lower- 
most positions. There is a substantial dwell at the upper- 
most and lowermost positions of the heddles, and thus 
allows the shuttle plenty of time to pass through the shed 
without any damage to the shed. 

Other recently-granted patents include those of John W. 
Jones of Greenville, S. C., on a cloth take-up mechanism for 
looms; Sumner H. Williams of Charlotte, on a new appar- 
atus and method for continuous dyeing and treating fabrics; 
Richard T. Osteen of Greenville, on a heddle frame support, 
assigned to Walker Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia; John O. Hunt 
of Greenville, on a loom, assigned to Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co.; and Clay L. Young of Red Springs, N. C., on a 
warp beam transferring apparatus. 

Patents have been applied for on behalf of Tennessee 
Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., and Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., on a new vat dyeing process 
for all-acetate rayon fabrics or fabrics containing both cellu- 
lose acetate and natural or regenerated cellulose fibers, it 
was disclosed by Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith of A. M. Ten- 
ney Associates, Inc., New York City, speaking at a recent 
dinner meeting of the Quebec section of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Textile Colorists and Chemists in Montreal. Dr. 
Smith's subject was “Dyeing of Textiles Containing Man- 
made Fibers.” 

By this new process, Dr. Smith said, ‘‘all acetate rayon 
fabrics or fabric containing cellulose acetate in conjunction 
with natural or regenerated cellulose fibers may be dyed 
with all types of vat dyes in such a way that solid shades are 
produced on combination fabrics as well as on all acetate 
fabrics. Patent applications have been filed by the Tennes- 
see Eastman Corp. upon the original discovery, and by the 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. upon process modifications and 
improved mechanical equipment used in the application of 
this dyeing procedure. 

Since the high molecular weight anthraquinone vat dyes 
may be applied by this method, it is possible to obtain all 
the valuable, durable properties inherent in this type of dye- 
stuff, retaining at the same time the excellent stabilizing 
properties and the characteristic hand and feel of cellulose 
acetate, resulting in a fabric of superior physical properties. 

‘The practical development of this process is being done 
by the Bancroft Co. with the technical assistance of the Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp. The proc-—(Continued on Page 49) 
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PARAMUL 115 IS NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL 
TEXTILE PROCESSING USE! 


Orders filled promptly. Write now for samples 
and full details on this war-proven Cyonamid 
development that offers a plus “in use” sales 
value to textile and hosiery lines. 


TO TROPIC HEAT 


PUTS THE REPEL IN WATER REPELLENT 


An increasing variety of fabrics are now being given water 


repellent finishes, in addition to other advantages, under 


stimulation of military demands. 


Cyanamid’s ParamMuL* 115 is now being used with highly 
satisfactory results on fabrics for outer wear as well as on 
fabrics for equipment purposes. It impregnates the fibers with 
wax without any stiffening effects. PARAMUL is easy and eco- 
nomical to apply and is stable over a wide range of temper- 
atures from freezing cold to tropical heat. It may be stored 
safely over long periods of time. The services of our technical 
staff and research laboratories are at your disposal in using 
this product to achieve the best results in imparting water 


repellency and stain resistance to your fabrics. *Trade-mark 


When Performance Counts... Call on Cyanamid 


{A Unit of American Cyanamid Company } 


| 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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aintenance, Gare and Operation 


By |. M. SHOPMAN 


FENHE most important things in good carding are to keep 
| the cards clean, well lubricated, clothing wire sharp and 
settings properly adjusted. 

The outside frame work should be cleaned with a brush 
each shift, along with lickerin and dofter covers. Cotton 
and waste should be removed from between the arches and 
end of cylinder, and doffer sides and all screens cleaned. 
When the cards are down for grinding, flat brushes should 
be kept cleaned and revolving at all times, and replaced 
when needed. This is important to keep the end of the flats 
cleaned. The scavenger rolls over the feed rolls and just 
behind the lickerin should be checked each shift to see that 
the ends of the scavenger rolls are clean and revolving at all 
times. Cards equipped with continuous strippers should be 
checked at each grinding by removing the stripper and 
checking the needles. All bent and broken needles should 
be replaced, and a supply of new needles should be kept on 
hand for this purpose. During each grinding the setting of 
the stripper needles to the cylinder wire should be chec ked, 
and if necessary the continuous stripper reset. This is «m- 
portant to insure longer life of the stripper needles and good 
quality carding. When laps are about ready to run out at the 
back, they should be watched to prevent splitting. The lap 
should not be allowed to run out completely and into the 
lickerin, as this part of the lap ts usually folded or crimped 
when started on the picker, and if allowed to run through 
the feed roll and on into the card, it will not only damage 
the lickerin wire, but will sometimes break the mote knives 
and do expensive damage to the cylinder clothing. There- 
fore, the tail end of the lap should be torn off 12 to 18 
inches before entering the feed rolls. The first yard of a 
new lap should be started in the reed roll straight, which 
will prevent such trouble as folded or crimped laps. The 
card coilers should be kept clean and properly adjusted to 


Veterans of World War !!, honorably discharged from the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, hang up their uniforms, and, 
in what is believed the first case on record, accept for fellow 
war workers the fourth Army-Navy “€" award received by 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia industrial precision in- 
strument manufacturer. The event took place Feb. 20. The 
Brown company has rehired every honorably discharged vet- 
eran former worker who has sought re-employment. Seated, 
left to right: John Bodner, Alex Blank, Otto Kugler, Leo 
Geese, George Strubel and James Shockley. Standing, left to 
right: H. H. Ehrhart, George Schwinn and Francis Nealis. 


prevent sagging or stretching of the sliver between the cal. 
ender rolls and coiler. When an end has been put up at the 
front of the card, the waste should be removed. from the 
floor at that time. Heavy or light sliver is removed from the 
can when the end is pieced together. 

Experience has indicated that the following settings are 
most suitable for the average mill. A setting of .029 1s good 
for both top and bottom of back plate. This setting at the 
bottom controls the draft and keeps cotton from blowing 
back on the lickerin. This same setting at the top of the 
plate permits the cotton to leave the cylinder more evenly, 
resulting in better carding, as more neps and other foreign 
matter is removed from the cotton. 

All flats should be set .010 to the cylinder except the flat 
at the back setting. With properly adjusted flat chains, the 
flats at the back setting should be set to .012. The purpose 
of this wider setting at the back ts to let the cotton come in 
contact more easily with the other flats, resulting in more 
even and uniform web (flat, setting based on use of 50 to 
60 grain sliver). Lickerin screen to lickerin setting should 
be .034 at all points. It is important that this setting be kept 
accurate, as it controls the draft and. reduces the amount of 
fly from the lickerin. With wider setting the amount of fly 
will be increased. A back cylinder screen setting of .022 
will deposit the cotton more evenly on the cylinder and pre- 
vent bunching. Top and bottom front plates set at 034 will 
regulate the amount of waste removed by the flats, which 
should not exceed three and one-half per cent of flat strips. 
Fly and motes removed for good carding should not exceed 
one to one and one-quarter per cent. 

Cards should be ground every 120 operating hours and 
flats checked at every grinding. Lickerin and screen settings 
must be checked each 240 operating hours. Dofter cylinder 
and feed plates should be set each grinding period. During 
grinding the lickerin should be taken out, shrouds cleaned, 
wire inspected, all bent teeth straightened and filed smooth 
with lickerin file. Lickerins kept in good condition greatly 
affect the quality produced by the card. Other recommended 
settings are as follows: lickerin to cylinder, .007; feed plate 
to lickerin,..007; top mote knife, .012; bottom mote knife, 
010: back lickerin screen, .034; center lickerin screen, .034; 
front lickerin screen, .034; back cylinder screen, .032; center 
cylinder screen, .034; front cylinder screen, ;4;-inch; doffer 
to cylinder, .007; doffer to comber, .017; bottom front knife 
plate, .034; flat stripper comb, .017; and top edge front 
knife plate, .034. 

All grease packed bearings should be lubricated every 
eight operating hours. Comb boxes should be checked each 
40 operating hours by removing plug in top of comb box. 
This should be filled with good grade comb box lubricant to 
the joint just below the overflow of the large oil hole and 
breather at side of the box, and at the same time clean out 
any lint which has accumulated in or around the hold. All 
moving bearings (100 R.P.M. or less) should be lubricated 
once each 40 operating hours. 
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CHEMISTS 


SYNTHAROL 
The Pioneer Concentrated 
Cotton Warp Size for 
Better Weaving 


AHCOSPUN SIZE 
Makes better worps from 
synthetics 


AHCOWET 
An outstanding wetting agent 
for sanforizing and other 
types of finishing 


AHCOFIX 
Keeps colors clear and 
bright 


AHCOVEL 
Gives added softness and 
drape to cottons and 
synthetics 


RESYNOWN 
For extra body, fullness and 
softness — cottons and 
synthetics 


AVAMALL \\ 
— € 


Obtain full penetration... avoid dusting... 


eliminate dull, lifeless colors ... by using— 


To impart body, fullness and 
pliability ... toovercome “dust- 
ing out” and to assure 
bright, sharply defined colors 
... you need a true plasticizer 
and binder—not a “softener” — 
for the starch and tale in your 
pure and back-fill finishes. 
DiareENeE C-101 when used to 
replace 70% to 80% of the 
softener, actually plasticizes the 
starch. Thus modified, the finish 
penetrates the yarn thoroughly, 
without excessive surface coat- 


ing. Specifically, Diapene C-101: 


A Progressive Organization of 
Research and Process Engineers 
and Manufacturing Chemists 


@ Preserves brightness and defini- 
tion of colors by making surface 
film thinner and more translucent. 


@ Binds starch and talc, producing 
a scratch-proof finish that does 
not ‘dust out.” 


@ Gives all cotton fabrics a more 
desirable finish, better hand and 
greater flexibility than do ordi- 
nary “softeners.” 


@ Makes thin, smooth starch mixes, 
which finish more yardage per 
gallon of solution, and thus re- 
duce finishing cost. 


e Is compatible with other finishing 
compounds and requires no spe- 
cial application methods. 


Q U A K E R CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Other Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT 


Nome 


For more information on DIAPENE C-101 fill in below, tear out and mall. 


On pile fabrics DiaPpENE C-101 
is often used as a pure finish. 
Its binding action helps to lock 
the pile fibres in a manner that 
produces an erect, full pile with 
a dense and uniform face. Full- 
ness and pliant firmness are im- 
parted to the backing. 

A Quaker Process Engineer 
will gladly call and discuss with 
you how Diapene C-101 and 
other Quaker products might be 
adopted advantageously to the 
processing and finishing meth- 
ods in your plant. There’s no 
obligation, of course. Just use 
the convenient form below. 


Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 


Position 


e**PLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOWeee 


Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Practical Application of Acetate Colors — Part Eleven 


Parts Nine and Ten of this series on the practical ap- 
plication of acetate dyestuffs dealt respectively with 
the development of the different types of acetate colors 
for dyeing of acetate rayon and the preparation of 
acetate crepes and flat goods for dyeing. As explained, 
the types of acetates now used have been reduced to 
the (water insoluble dispersible) direct dyeing and the 
diazotized and developed types. The preparation of the 
standard types of acetate and viscose rayon crepes was 
described. Details were given on the open width boil-off 
machine and the scouring machine. The preparation of 
acetate flat goods such as satins, taffetas, sharkskins, 
etc., on jigs was given detailed treatment as to proper 
handling and preparation prior to dyeing. 


In this article, the most economical preparation meth- 
ods for handling novelty fabrics and various blends 
using acetate as one of the main fibers will be dis- 
cussed. 


gS description of equipment, methods and formulas 
for handling standard types of acetate and viscose rayon 
crepes was outlined fully in the prior article of this series. 
A full discussion of the preparation of acetate flat goods 
was given in the same installment. In this article the prep- 
aration of various blended fabrics containing acetate as one 
of the main fibers will be discussed. 

The preparation of these all-acetate and acetate-blended 
fabrics is slightly similar in purpose, but quite different in 
the actual carrying out and the final preparation of goods 
Practically all of 
the lightweight standard construction acetate 


prior to dyeing and finishing operations. 
and viscose 
rayon crepes are given an embossing in the gray, then put 
The 
purpose of the embossing is to imprint an engraved crepe 
design on the gray cloth. This design plus the crepeing 
action during the boil-off operation helps to equalize the 


through boil-off (crepeing) and scouring operations. 


filling and warp so that the prepared fabric has a uniformly 
equalized creped effect which will hold throughout the dye- 
ing and finishing operations and give a uniform creped ap- 
pearance to finished goods. 

With acetate flat goods, this preparation procedure de- 
pends purely on the care in handling them in open width. 
Care must be taken that the goods are not run at too high a 
tension; temperatures and pH of processing baths must be 
kept uniform on the jig. Goods must be well scoured and 
desized without the use of too harsh solvents and detergents, 
and delivered ready for dyeing and finishing with a uniform 
feel, free of cracks and chafe marks. 

Blended fabrics such as shirtings and dress goods require 

different type of preparation from the crepes and fiat 
g00ds. These goods may be prepared by one of the follow- 
ing methods, depending upon type of equipment available 
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in the various plants where goods are processed: (1) me- 
dium to heavy gray goods padded with desizing agent, 
Hatched and run on jig for scouring off sizing material ready 
for dyeing; (2) light to medium weight goods padded with 
desizing agent, then 
(3) 
putting the desizing agent either in the jig or dyebeck bath 
and running the goods at 


batched for solubilization of sizing, 


scoured off either on jig or dyebeck ready for dyeing; 
sufficiently low temperature for 
satisfactory desizing, then entering scouring materials such 
as synthetic detergents and raising the bath to scouring tem- 
perature, draining off and preparing fresh bath for dyeing. 

A greater percentage of blended fabrics containing ace. 
tate in either filament or spun form are mixtures constructed 
of acetate-spun rayon, acetate-cotton or acetate-spun rayon 
and cotton. When goods are run as outlined in the first two 
methods, the desizing mix is made up of 40 to 60 pounds of 
malt enzyme and four to six pounds of penetrant which is 
free of disinfectant agents harmful to enzymes, using a 250- 
gallon reserve tank. Pad one end at 110-130° F. Batch 
goods on shell, and allow them to stand two to four hours 
for complete solubilization of the sizing agents on warp 
yarns. To prevent partial drying out during this period the 
batched rolls may be dampened by overhead sprinkler or 
hose; dried out portions of sized goods leave resist marks 
during dyeing. The amount of malt enzyme required de- 
pends upon construction of goods and concentration of 
solution. 

Mix six to 12 pounds of bacterial enzyme and three 
pounds of penetrant which is free of disinfectants. Pad this 
at 130-160° F. and batch two to four hours for solubiliza- 
tion of sizing compound. Mix eight to 16 pounds of pan- 
creatic (animal) enzyme and four to six pounds of penetrant 
(free of disinfectants). Pad at 110-130° F. and batch two 
to four hours for complete solubilization. Some of the im- 
proved malt enzymes have a light solubilizing action on the 
various sizing compounds used on acetate. For this reason 
a small amount of a proteolyctic enzyme (bacterial or pan- 
creatic) must be used in the desizing bath to insure solubili- 
zation and removal of sizing agents. 


Scouring Off Bath 


The scouring off bath may be run in the dyebeck if con- 
struction of the goods permits rope form treatment; other- 
wise it is best to scour off on the jig or some form of open 
width scouring unit which does not exert excessive tension. 
With a 50-gallon jig scour, goods which have been padded 
with desizing agents are entered into jig by running them 
through cold water, raising bath to 160° F., running one 
end on lightweight goods and two or three on heavier fab- 
rics. Drop this bath and prepare fresh bath with three 
pounds of sulfonated alcoholate and thrée pounds of am- 
monia (add on first and second ends). Bath is started at 
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140° F., raised to 175° F. and given two to six ends, de- 
pending upon how difficult the goods are to scour and soften 
for satisfactory dyeing. 

Some types of acetate rayon blended goods require a light 
bleaching operation after scouring in order to give a uni- 
form bottom, necéssary in dyeing light shades. Two types 
of chlorine and one peroxide (most practical but more ex- 
pensive) are employed. 

The buck bleach, 60-gallon jig bath, is made up of five 
gallons of hypochlorite bleach (five per cent available chlo- 
rine) and one-half pound of 56 per cent acetic acid. Enter 
goods cold and run four ends. Draw off bath, and give 
cold rinse. To remove chlorine make up fresh scour bath 
with one or two ounces of bisulfite of soda per gallon. Raise 
bath to 160° F., running four ends if necessary. All traces 
of chlorine must be removed or else an odor will remain on 
goods and affect shades of dyed acetate yarns. Test goods 
with potassium iodide starch paper. Another method of 
removing chlorine is to replace sodium bisulfite with sodium 
hydrosulfite; the amount necessary can be reduced to one- 
half or less. Many dyers have found this latter agent more 
efhcient in chlorine removal. 

The hot chlorine bleach (60-gallon bath) is made up of 
six to eight quarts of hypochlorite liquid bleach (ten per 
cent available chlorine) and two pounds of penetrant, stable 
in bleach bath. Bath is prepared on alkaline side, 9.5 pH, 


THERE'S ONE IN EVERY MILL 


—by WILMER C. WESTBROOK 


f / / Vin, 


Every shop has its clown; he is an irresponsible person 
who wants to raise a laugh, usually at the expense of 
others. The more pain or embarrassment he causes, the 
happier he becomes. One of his favorite tricks is that 
of sneaking up behind a fellow-worker and punching 
him in the ribs or yelling in his ear to make him jump. 
He also delights in turning the compressed air nozzle on 
someone or tripping them with the hose. Others in his 
bag of tricks are tipping a fire bucket when an unsus- 
pecting person is beneath it, throwing wet balis of yarn, 
putting grease or glue on handles, cranks and levers, 
hiding tools, sending green hands on wild goose chases, 
etc. Everyone enjoys a good joke but most of the prac- 
tical joker’s tricks have no place in a textile mill. Not 
only does he siow production but he also causes many 
accidents, some of them fatal. Probably the best cure 
for a practical joker is to isolate him from others as 
much as possible and give him plenty of work to occupy 
his hands and mind. 


and goods are entered cold. Run four to six ends at 175° F. 
Give a cold running rinse, then fresh bath for scouring off 


and removal of chlorine; use either sodium bisulfite or. so- 
dium hydrosulfite for this. Test for trace of chlorine, and if 
necessary, repeat anti-chlorine bath. 

Peroxide bleach for jig (40 gallons) is made up of five 
to ten pounds of 100-volume hydrogen peroxide, one pound 
of penetrant (stable in bleach) and two pounds of ammo- 
nia. Start at 140° F. one end and raise to 175° F. Run two 
ends and then two additional ends with one extra pound of 
ammonia. Drop, then give running wash and fresh bath 
preparatory to dyeing. 


New York A.A.T.C.C. Conducts Symposium 
On Finishing Developments 


A symposium on “Recent Developments in Finishing and 
Their Applications to Fabrics’’ was conducted at the March 
meeting of the New York section of the American Associa- 
tion of Tetile Chemists and Colorists held at the Downtown 
Athletic Club in New York. Alden D. Nute of the Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J., spoke on “Some Recent Aspects in the Finishing of 
Textile Fabrics With Melamine Resins.” He pointed out 
that low polymer urea-formaldehyde resins have been used 
successfully for the past ten or 15 years in the production of 
crease, crush and shrink resistant finishes in cellulosic mate- 
rials. Such resin forming products have found wide appli- 
cation to such fabrics as transparent rayon velvets, spun 
rayon dress goods, spun and acetate mixed constructions, 
cotton voiles and organdies, as well as marquisette curtain 
materials of various types. 

“With the advent of the melamine-formaldehyde resins,” 
Mr. Nute said, “the field of resin applications for textiles 
has broadened considerably.’ These new resin materials 
have several very decided advantages over the corresponding 
urea-formaldehyde types, more particularly cold water misci- 
bility, excellent stability to storage, and little or no loss in 
tensile strength from chlorine absorption during laundering. 

Mr. Nute brought out the fact that the latest and most 
unique application of the melamine type resins has been for 
the shrinkage control of wool and wool mixed goods. “In 
this field,” he said, ‘‘the melamine products are outstanding 
in their actions on both woven and knitted constructions.” 

Capt. Joseph E. Goodavage of the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot discussed “Some Aspects of Finishing Mar- 
quisette with Cellulose Derivatives” in the paper which he 
presented. Captain Goodavage referred to the importance 
of netting to the fighting man and the types of netting 
which have been employed up to the present day. These 
included the knitted types such as Nottingham, Trico and 
Bobbinette, and the present woven marquisette. He also 
referred to the development of the headnet and mosquito 
bar. The finishing procedure was illustrated by a flowsheet 
of finishing operations with emphasis on the production of 
a permanent finish using cellulose derivatives, and incorpor- 
ating pigment coloring, mildew-proofing and water repel- 
lent treatment. 


The subject of the paper presented by Robert R. Ackley, 
fellow for the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. at the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa., was “The Soft- 
ening and Lubrication of Textiles.’ Mr. Ackley stressed the 
nature of softening and lubricating action and the means by 
which it may be obtained through various agents. 
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Airmen who are forced down in 
desolate regions have their cooking 
utensils along. A new collapsible 
container made of asbestos fabric 
impregnated with synthetic rubber 
is carried for emergency use. 


This recently developed fabric, As- 
beston, is a heat-resistant material 
made of cotton and asbestos. It 
will not burn. 


Because of its strength and versa- 
tility, cotton isa preferred fiber for 
use in the manufacture of rubber 
goods such as these collapsible con- 
tainers. And intoevery three pounds 
of finished rubber products, goes 
one pound of textile material. 


Butterworth Machines have an 1m- 
portant role to play in the produc- 


- 


Camping Out—War Style 


tion of every textile necessity— 
bleaching, boiling-out, drying, cal- 
endering, dyeing. 


The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to mills 
seeking to achieve increased pro- 
ductive capacity . . . to repair or 
replace obsolete equipment ... to 
develop new machines to meet 
special problems... to improve 
plant layout. 


All our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help solve finishing problems, 
and aid in your post-war plans. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division, 


Providence, R. L. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 
Building :: Hamilton, Ontario, W. J. Westaway Co. 


Butterworth 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


MERIDIAN, Miss.——Rainfall of 1.78 inches, accompanied 
by a 30-mile-an-hour wind, caused damage to cloth for gov 
ernment orders and the temporary closing of the Southern 
Cotton Mills March 15. The mill employs 250 people. 

MAIDEN, N. ¢ Recent improvements at '& | Spinning 
Mills include installation of a Parks-Cramer automatic hu- 
midifying system, a new Universal winder, an improved 
heating afrangement and hardwood floors throughout 
plant. D. B. Johnson is owner and president of the com 
pany, while other key men in the organization are L. A. 
Funderburk. superintendent; W. J. Buckner, card room 
overseer; Perry Campbell, overseer of spinning; George 
Parker, overseer of twisting; Ott Sigmon and |. E. Morrow, 
in charge of second and third shifts; and Z. T. Wise, mas- 
ter mechanic. 

KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—-Cannon Mills Co. has been com 
mended by the Army Service Forces for ‘full hearted co 
operation’ in supplying towels for Arm) personnel. Com 
pany officials shared the commendation with their employees 
as they stated that the Army's exchange service ts. using 
more towels than at any other time during the war. 

MARTINSVILLE, VA.—The War Production Board has 
approved a project to extend the shipping and storage: facilt- 
ties at the Martinsville nylon plant of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Work on the project, which will cost ap- 
proximately $400,000, will get underway in the near future. 
The additions will eliminate temporary storages and will 
expedite the handling of heavier deniers of yarn for mili- 
tary uses. 


Two More Mills on “E’ Roll 


A plant in Texas, Denison Cotton Mill Co., joins 
the long list of Southern textile manufacturing firms 
honored for excellence in war production when it re- 
ceives the Army-Navy award at ceremonies March 
22 at Denison. Presentation of the pennant will be 
made by Brig.-Gen. John A. Porter, commander of 
the Army Service Forces Depot at San Antonio. Acme 
Spinning Co. at Belmont, N. C., has also been notified 
that its military output has merited the “E” flag, and 
presentation will be made some time in April. This 
latter company is, as far as can be determined, the only 
ply yarn mill to win the award. 

The continued outstanding war effort of tour other 
Southern firms has resulted in the recent award of 
white stars for previously won “E’ flags. A fourth 
star represents the fifth award to Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc., a third star has been added to the pennant 
of Piedmont Cotton Mills at Egan, Ga., and second 
stars have been presented to North Carolina Finishing 
Co., Yadkin, N. C., and Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Rospsins, N. C.—A certificate of incorporation has been 
granted Robbins Foundation, Inc., for ‘'religious, charitable 
and educational purposes” for the benefit of employees of 
Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc. It is a non-stock corporation, with 
the incorporators being Karl Robbins and Edward A. Wer- 
ner. both of New York, and W. P. Saunders of Robbins 
and others. 

SYLACAUGA, ALA.— A total of 2,117,984 pounds of cloth 
and sales yarn was produced during one week in February 
by Avondale Mills, more pounds than have been produced 
in any one week since the company was founded in 1897. 
The week's production was divided into 1,226,555 pounds 
of cloth and 891,429 pounds of sales yarn. 


SHANNON, Ga.—A big air-freighter with a full consign- 
ment of rayon gray goods was sent to New York this month 
by Brighton Mills, Inc. The entire cargo space of the Amer- 
ican Airlines plane was given over to the merchandise, 
which was being shipped to Renoir Fabrics, Inc., New York 
converters. After processing, the cloth will be re-shipped to 
California to be made into dresses. 


WALHALLA, S. C.—Johnson & Johnson, Inc., drug man- 
ufacturer, has announced acquisition of a Walhalla cotton 
mill in exchange for its equity in a 43-story Broadway sky- 
scraper. The plant was formerly owned and operated by the 
Victor-Monaghan Co. Equipped with 32,416 spindles and 
748 looms, it will be operated by Johnson & Johnson's cot- 
ton manufacturing subsidiary, the Chicopee Mfg. Corp., 
currently operating plants in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Gainesville, Ga. 

WAYNESBORO, VA.—Double production ts expected in 
view of the building extension and additional employees 
which are planned by Esmond-Virginia Co., Inc. Additional 
equipment has been moved from the Lynchburg plant, which 
closed Feb. 15, The War Manpower Commission has ap- 
proved the company’s application for the hiring of addi- 
tional employees, and the War Production Board has ap- 
proved application for building expansion. 

RADFORD, VA.—American Viscose Corp. has purchased a 
741-acre site here for the erection of a new plant for the 
production of viscose process rayon staple fiber, officials of 
the company have announced. Construction work will not 
be started until the progress of the war makes it possible to 
obtain the needed materials and equipment. The Radford 
site was selected after several surveys were made of prospec- 
tive locations and an analysis of the water in New River at 
Radford was made showing it to be suited for use in rayon 
production, which requires the use of large quantities of 
water of a suitable type. Also drillings were made to deter- 
mine the geological structure of the land and it was found 
that it would be satisfactory for heavy construction. The 
plant will be the eighth for American Viscose Corp. and 
plans call for the employment of 1,000 persons. 
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BOTTLE NECK 
Transportation difficulties 
not improving. Longer 
hauls are sometimes 
quicker than short ones. 
Both are siow, so keep a 
constant check on all sup- 
plies. Don’t get caught. 


Southern Kepresentatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, 8. C. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629 Cedartown, Ga. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487 Dallas, Tex 


ITERLING RING TRAVELER-C 


79 YEARS OF 

SERVICE TO 

THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since. 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN HALL 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, W. Y. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2, W. C. 
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VITAL HELP 


for old Spinning Rooms 
and Weave Rooms 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 


ity in numbers. 


Drafting of Fibers 

smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Fewer Breaks. Not 
as many stops or 
piecings. Not as 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Better Product. 
And very often 
as much as 2% 
more production. 


Coitified CLIMATE 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 


PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Automatic Shutters 


let heat out 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte. N.C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


James W. Harrell has been promoted to 


the newly-created position of assistant gen- 
eral manager at Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mtg 
Co. He was formerly superintendent of the 
bleachery at Ware Shoals 


J. D. Faiella has been:named director of 
the Plastolein products department of Emery 
Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. This de 
partment has been established to handle the 
development and commercial application of 
a series of new fatty acid derivatives and 
their esters to the manufacture and modi 
ficatian of resinous materials used in_ the 
production of coated fabrics and other 


items 


Allan Craig has been made’ divisional 
manager of thé Southeastern division of 
Link-Belt Co., with headquarters at Atlanta 
He has been associated with Link-Belt since 
1923. Richard .B. Holmes, who has been 
general manager of the Atlanta plant, ware 
house and sales office since 1943, has been 
promoted to the position of general man 
ager of the company’s Philadelphia plant 
operations. Rod S. Galloway has succeeded 
Mr. Holmes as general manager of Atlanta 
plant operations 


George Schneider, a vice-president of Cel- 
anese Corp. of America, has been elected a 
director of the firm. He has been associated 
with Celanese since it was founded 


William H. Scott,. president of Aqua-Sec 
Corp., New York, is reported to be recover- 
ing satisfactorily following a recent opera- 


A.-G. Bussman has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales for W ickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., New York. Since becom 
ing connected with the company in 1950 
he has been manager of the wire and 
springs division, general sales manager and 
assistant to the executive vice-president. 


Paul A. Redmond, 
left, president of Ala- 
bama Mills, Inc., Bir- 
mingham, has been 
elected to the execu 
tive committee of the 
Cotton - Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc. He has been 
active im industry af- 
fairs tor the last two 
decades and a director 
of the institute since 1934. He was presi- 
dent of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in its 1939-40 period. Mr. Red- 
mond'’s firm has plants at Aliceville, Clan 
ton, Dadeville, Fayette, Greenville, Jasper, 


Winheld and Wetumpka, Ala. 
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Robert J. Overstreet has been appointed 
by Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. as 
its representative in the Carolinas and east- 
ern Georgia. He is a graduate of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and was formerly em- 
ployed by J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., and more recently by J. A. Jones Con- 
struction Co. at Brunswick, Ga. His head- 
quarters will be at Greenville. 


James E. Shields has resigned as rayon 
sales manager of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
New York. He will be succeeded by Joseph 
H. Sutherland, recently elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 


S. Funderburk, formerly associated with 
Cannon Mills Co. at Kannapolis, N. C., ts 
now office manager for Pomona Mtg. Co., 
Greensboro, 


J. Freyhan Odenheimer has been elected 
president of Lane Cotton Mills at New Or- 
leans, La. The new chief executive, a former 
vice-president, succeeds his father, Sigmund 
Odenheimer. 


R. A. Willis, executive vice-president and 
treasurer of Manetta Mills at Lando, §S. C., 
celebrated his 75th birthday March 5. 


Walter H. Ridley, left, 
has been appointed 
head of the textile in- 
dustry division of Fox- 
boro ( Mass.) Co., 
manufacturer of re- 
cording instruments 
and controllers. Mr. 
Ridley is a graduate 
of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 
and was formerly associated with James 
Hunter Machinery Co. and Riggs & Lom- 
bard, Inc. For the past two years he has 
served with the War Production Board 
Recently Mr. Ridley and W. W. Barron of 
Atlanta, the company's Southern represen- 
tative, made a tour of textile plants in the 
South. 


W. H. Norblett is now superintendent of 
Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Inc., Inc., at 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Roy W. Collins has become personnel 
manager and methods and standards engi- 
neer at Galax (Va.) Weaving Co. follow 
ing his transfer from St. Pauls (N. C.) 
Rayon Mills by Burlington Mills Corp. At 
Galax he succeeds John D. Rollins, who 
entered the service recently. Both men were 
associated at one time at Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., Mr. 
Rollins as vocational training director and 
Mr. Collins as employment manager. 


W. Irving Bullard, president of E. H. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., has announced that he will 
not be a candidate for re-election to the 
Charlotte City Council. 


Cherry Logan Emerson, well known in 
the textile industry as vice-president of the 
Atlanta engineering firm of Robert & Co., 
has been appointed dean of engineering at 
Georgia School of Technology. 


Frederick L. Bissinger, 
left, has been elected 
secretary of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He joined 
the company in 1942 
as head of its patent 
department, which con- 
tinues to be under his 
direction. D. S$. Mal- 
lory, secretary-treasur- 
er of Industrial Rayon since 1925, will con- 
tinue as treasurer, with responsibility for 
hnancial and related matters. 


W. M. McLaurine of Charlotte, who re- 
signed March | as secretary and treasurer of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, has accepted the temporary position 
of director of foundations at North Care- 
lina State College, Raleigh. He will co- 
ordinate promotion and publicity for the 
four foundations which have been organ- 
ized during the past two years by alumni 
and others interested in development of 
textile, engineering, agricultural and dairy- 
ing activities at the college. Each group 1s 
raising funds in its particular held for the 
purpose of securing additional equipment 
for the four school departments, as well as 
providing supplements to state teaching sal- 
aries which make it possible to secure out- 
standing educators from industry and edu- 
cational institutions. The North Carolina 
Textile Foundation, Inc. was organized 
two years ago, and up to the present time 
has secured contributions amounting to 
$691,000. Its president is W. }. Carter of 
Greensboro, N. C., head of Carter Fabrics 
Corp. The success of this group is credited 
with inspiring the organization of the other 
three foundations. 


Dr. C. H. Greenewalt has been appointed 
an assistant director of the development de- 
partment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. He will be in charge of activities in 
which technical considerations predominate, 
while H. E. Ford, now an assistant director 
of the department, will be in charge of the 
more commercial type of activities of the 
department. He entered the service of the 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


hOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES €. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 


e SEYCO size films are 
more pliable and elastic, 
resulting in better weav- 
ing. Try SEYCO and see 
for yourself. 


SIZING ... PENETRANTS ... ALKALIS ... 
/\ SOFTENERS ... SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


TEXTILE USES 
QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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N the infancy of the textile industry, carding was 
done by hand and the card clothing was the main 
machine element, being an integral part of the whole. 


Today the card is a separate machine — far bigger 
and far more costly than its clothing — and for this 
reason, the latter is often regarded as accessory 
equipment. However, in terms of results, the clothing 
is still the main element, for without it the machine 
is useless. 


Likewise, the efficiency of a carding machine is in 
direct proportion to the efficiency of its clothing. So 
it behooves every spinner to keep his card clothing 
in first-class condition. 


Ashworth Card Surveys, at regular intervals, are a 
scientific and economical means of doing this. They 
are made free of charge by practical card men. 


Ask for further details. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC.,e Woolen Division: 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FALL RIVER*?: WORCESTER*; PHILADELPHIA®?: ATLANTA?! 
GREENVILLE?! CHARLOTTE? DALLAS?; (Textile Supply Co.) 
*Factory tRepoir Shop Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk,Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all types of 
Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN 
feu, CLOTHING 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. Telephone 3-5586 
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Other countries-in Postal Union - - 300 


Textile Bulletin is a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


A Labor Representative 


Chairman M. T. Van Hecke of the Fourth Regional! 
War Labor Board announces that Paul L. Styles has 
been appointed regional director with headquarters 
in Atlanta. 


Mr. Van Hecke knows that Paul L. Styles, a former 
textile worker, was for many years an active union 
organizer and that he cannot be considered as having 
an Open mind. 


Although Styles’ record was well known and he 
could not in any spirit of fairness have been permit- 
ted to become a member of a Regional War Labor 
Board other than as a representative of labor, he was 
appointed to the board on Sept. 1943, as a repre- 
sentative of the public, thereby giving labor four 
members to two for the public and three for industry. 


Had the president of a textile mill been appointed 

a public member of the board, a terrific protest 
would have been made by organized labor, but a 
union Organizer is named to a position where he 
must rule upon problems between labor and the mills, 
and persons who are in position to prevent such an 
injustice made no protest whatever. 

It is now announced that the Fourth Regional War 
Labor Board is to begin a study of its 50-cent approv- 
able wage policy as the result of recent action of the 
National War Labor Board making effective its 55- 
cent minimum wage order in a dispute case involving 
23 Southern textile mills, and we wonder why under 
the circumstances it is called ‘‘a study.’ 

[t would be just as fair, and just as appropriate, to 
permit the president of the Southern Railway to de- 


cide the dispute over the fairness of Southern freight 
rates. 

In the meantime the CIO, to which Paul B. Styles 
did belong, and to which we assume he still belongs 
and for whom he pulled strikes at Huntsville, Ala., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and other points, has released its 
members from an alleged ‘‘no-strike pledge’ and has 
instructed them to take strike votes as an additional 
influence, if any is needed, to force the Fourth Re- 
gional War Labor Board to yield to their demands. 

Although the CIO announces its intention of shut- 
ting down textile mills and disrupting war produc- 
tion unless its demands are met, they use as one of 
their arguments for the wage increase that it will 
increase production. 

They are, however, fully aware that following each 
wage increase, up to the geue. there has been a 
reduction in the production of textile goods, due, to 
a considerable extent, to employees working less days 
per week. 

In days past it has been considered morally wrong 
to cheat or to seek to take an unfair advantage of 
any opponent, but these seem to be different days. 


The Throne of King Cotton 


Every person who has been identified with the 
South has an affection for cotton and wishes to see 
King Cotton retain his position, but there are times 
when it must be realized that the end of a reign has 
come and that there must be a reduction or transition 
from an exalted to an inferior position. 

Many recall the early days of the automobile and 
the desperate fight of manufacturers of buggies to 
retain their position but will also recall that it availed 
them nothing. 

Synthetic fibers have come and are here to stay and 
no matter how hard the friends of cotton may fight, 
it must take a secondary position and the South must 
realize that it will soon be impossible to sell more 
than 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 bales. 

In 1887 Henry Grady, one of the South's great 
orators, speaking at Dallas, Tex., stated that in three 
years the American cotton crop had increased 1,400,- 
000 bales, and added: 


And yet there is less cotton in the world today than at any 
time for 20 years. The dominion of our king is established; 
this princely revenue assured, not for a year, but for all time. 
It is the heritage that God gave us when He arched our skies. 
established our mountains, girt us about with the oceans, 
tempered the sunshine, and measured the rains—ours and 
our children’s forever... . 


Mr. Grady in the same address warned against de- 
pendence on one money crop. He said “if the cotton 


monopoly makes other crops impossible its dominion 
would be despotism,” adding: 


When every farmer in the South shall eat bread from his 
own fields and meat from his own pastures, and disturbed 
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by no creditor, and enslaved by no debts, shall sit amid his 
teeming gardens, and orchards, and vineyards, and dairies, 
and barnyards, pitching his crops in his own wisdom, and 
growing them in independence, making cotton his clear sur- 
plus, and selling it into his own time, and in his chosen 
market, and not at a master’s bidding—getting his pay in 
cash and not in a receipted mortgage and discharge his debt, 
but does not restore his freedom—-there shall be breaking 
the fullness of our day. 


Many remedies for the distress of King Cotton are 
being offered and quite a few of the doctors seek to 
relieve their own distress by setting up organizations 
which will pay them substantial salaries while work- 
ing for the extension of the reign of King Cotton. 

It is but natural that first thoughts go toward re- 
search but most suggestions have mythical objectives 
and there have been very few practical suggestions. 

Research intended to improve the lot of cotton can 
go in only two directions: 


(] ) To seek a lower cost of cotton and cotton goods 
through bulk production. 


No matter how much the cost of the production of 
cotton or cotton goods may be reduced, it will still 
not be low enough to compete with either paper or 
free trade jute. 

(2) By improving the quality and 


cotton yarns or goods. 


appearance of 


No matter what steps may be taken to improve the 
appearance of cotton yarns or goods, the product will 
still not have the appearance of rayon, nylon or other 
synthetic fibers, nor will it be possible to make blends 
of cotton to compete with the multitude of blends of 
synthetic fibers. 

Cotton is held tightly in a vise. The lower jaw ts 
composed of paper and jute while the upper jaw _ 1s 
composed of many ty pes of synthetic fibers, most of 
them being constantly improv ed in quality. 

While King Cotton is facing a fight to continue his 
rule, many of his friends are adding to his troubles 
and hastening his exit by means of parity prices, sub- 
sidies, loans. etc. 

The politicians are seeking to win favor among 
cotton farmers by proposing many quack ideas, all of 
them at the expense of the government and some 
actually at the expense of the farmers. 

Right now two nations are paying export subsidies, 
the United States on cotton and Brazil on cotton and 
coffee. It is not strange then that the State and Agri- 
culture Departments are pressing for a United Na- 
tions meeting to arrive at agreements, presumably to 
set lumits on amount of cotton a nation might export. 

No research program, parity price, subsidy or loan 
can counteract the time-honored law of supply and 
demand. 

The world has found new fibers which can be used 
in the place of cotton and which can be blended and 
treated so as to make fabrics more beautiful than 
those made of cotton. 
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The cotton farmers have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that for certain purposes and certain fabrics, cot- 
ton will always be used and that they can probably 
raise and sell 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 bales, but they 
should also realize that none of their alleged friends 
can long enable them to continue to produce and sell 
14,000,000-bale crops. 

The reign of beloved King Cotton is over and he 
has no choice other than to take a secondary position. 

Rayon, nylon, aralac and other synthetic fibers, in- 
cluding some which have not emerged from the tubes 
of the chemists, will take seats in the front row. 


> 


Lincoln Statement 


In our editorial of March 1 entitled ‘Lincoln Ma- 
ligned” we quoted from an address made by Abra- 
ham Lincoln on Sept. 18, 1859. 

The position of Lincoln, upon social equality be- 
tween whites and Negroes, was apparently unknown 
to many people and we have received letters asking 
where his statement could be found. 

The statement was made at Charleston. IIl.. on 
Sept. 18, 1858, during the fourth joint debate between 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas. 

Many publications contain the addresses of Abra- 
ham Lincoln but those who have ‘Works of Abraham 
Lincoln,” by the University Society of New York, or 
can find it in a public library, will find the address to 
which we made reference on pages 287, 288 and 289 
of Volume III. 


The Typographical Error 


We do our dead level best to keep out as many 
errors as we can and we are not offering any alibi for 
the errors that we make. Anyone, though, who has 
ever been responsible for publishing a periodical can 
appreciate the following: 

The typographical error is a slippery thing and sly. 

You can hunt till you are dizzy, but it somehow will 
get by. 

Till the forms are off the presses it is strange how still 
it keeps; 

It shrinks down into a corner and it never stirs or 
peeps, 

The typographical error, too small for human eyes, 

Till the ink ts on the paper, when it grows to moun- 
tain size. 

The boss he stares with horror, then he grabs his hair 
and groans; 

The copy reader drops his head upon his hands and 
moans— 

The remainder of the issue may be clean as clean can 
be; 

But that typographical error is the only thing you see. 

—From Avondale Sun. 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 

1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
@ ON. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. —. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


WANTED.Job as Overseer of Brownell Twisting 
or Spinning. Experienced. Large family. Address 
“Brownell Twisting.’ care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED--Position as Spinner or Carder and Spin- 
ner; long experience in both; strictly sober: good 
habits; married, large family. Can come on short 
notice; will go anywhere. Write ‘“‘H-P."’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Experienced Draftsman, preferably one familiar with 
Textile Machinery. Good working conditions and per- 
manent job. If interested please write giving details 
of experience, when could be available and salary ex- 


pected. 
Write “FC-2,” care Textile Bulletin. 
WANTED SALESMAN-TECHNICIAN AVAILABLE 
Man to take charge of quality testing lab- 
oratory experience with cotton and syn- Textile man with 15 years’ plant and tech- 


physical and chemical analysis in relation 
to research and development and promo- 
tional activities of National service organi- 


with reputable arid prominent chemica! 
manufacturer or jobber to represent them 


zation. Location, Dallas, Tex. Write includ- in East Tennessee, Western North Carolina 

ing education, experience, and expected and Piedmont Section of South Carolina 

salary range with headquarters in Asheville, N. C 
National Cotton Council of America Address “Technician.” 

PrP. O. Box M University Scation 


Austin 12. Tex eare Textile Bulletin. 


- 


POSITION WANTED-As assistant superintendent 
or General Overseer of Weaving: now employed 
as Overseer Weaving but want to make change 
for personal reasons. Experienced on al! kinds of 
blends of rayon goods and filament rayon goods 
C & K. Box and Dobby Looms and X and XK 
Model D Stafford and XL and XD. fancy goods 
or plain. 30 years’ experience in mill and 10 years 
as overseer weaving and slashing and superin- 
tendent of weaving. References. Write ‘Box 
A-30,"" care Textile Bulletin 


WANTE-—Position as Superintendent of smal! yarn 
mill; experienced: can furnish good references 
Write “Box 2-4 care Texti'e Bulletin 


WANTED—-To make connection with a reputable 
mill as assistant superintendent or general over- 
seer of weaving. Five years’ experience as ove! 


seer WeaVirg Years a8 overseer cict oom 
Have completed every unit ol tud: nected 
with weaving. both plain and fen including 
designing. Experienced on C. & 8S. box looms end 
Draper, weaving plain and fancy otto also 


rayons, both spun and filaments. Some practica! 
experience slashing. 38 years of age. Goud refer 
ences.. Now employed but desire to »%ecome assc- 
clated with a good concern where “here will be 
adequate chances of advancement upon prove 
merit. Address "“G-W."’ care Textile Bulletir 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Card Room. or 
Assistant Overseer Card Room on first or second 
shift. Prefer North Carolina. 25 years’ experiences 
as assistant and overseer card room. 5! vears of 
age; good manager of help. References. Address 
“D. L..” care Tetile Bulletin 


Patent Attern 
Superintendent for Yarn Plant located in aoe 
Western North Carolina. State age, experi- 1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
ence, and references in first letter. 514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


CHIEF ENGINEER WANTED 
Master Mechanic and Chief Engineer need 
ed by North Carolina Cotton Mill. Good 
location 


Address ‘‘Master Mechanic.’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED WANTED 
Reliable man who desires to develop him- 
self so as to secure permanent supervisory 
position with a high quality mill. Must be 
steady, energetic, and ambitious 


Address “‘Box 1120," 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Spinning Mill with around 10,000 
spindies in running condition, eventually 
with weaving 
Address ‘“‘PK-37."’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


USE 


TEXTILE BULLETIN WANT ADS 
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NO POST-WAR SLUMP FOR YOU, 
BROTHER! 


Export to Australia’ 


Active young man, 28, vocational training 
at Textile Engineering Dept. of Superior 
Textile Technical College, Chemnitz (Ger- 
many, seeks representation in Australia of 
American manufacturers of textile products, 
machinery, or chemicals used in the textile 
trade. 


Reply ‘‘Australexport,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Overseer of Weaving. large Southern cotton 
mill 


Address ‘‘Weaver.” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Well known in the textile trade, wants rep- 
resentation or agency for manufacturer de- 
siring sales in Georgia 


Write “Bex L-27,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—TIME STUDY ENGINEER 


Excellent opportunity with immediate } 
bilities. with textile firm engaged in esse! 
tial production. Give complete out! 
cerning self in first letter. All replies con 
fidential 


Address “‘A-C.”’ 
care Tetile Balletin. 


WANTED 
Assistant Overseer of Carding Department 
in large Alabama mill. Oversight pickers 
through slubbers 
Write 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Superintendent for Alabama mil] manufac- 
turing twines and yarns; preferably having 
close experience with production planning 
and control. Write. giving experience, avail- 
ability and salary, to 
“Box S-27,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Personnel. Director for four Textile Plants. 
Man with experience preferred. State age. 
experience, references, and salary desired in 
first letter. 


Write “Personnel,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


—A— —L— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co Lawrence Leather Co... A. C 
Acme Machine & Tool Co Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc 


60 

47 

Akron Belting Co 6 Luttrell & Co.. C. E 
American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp 27 
29 
37 


Arnold. Hoffman & Co 


Ashworth Bros. 
Maguire, John P 
—B— Marquette Metal Products Co 
Baily & Co., Joshua L 44 Manhattan Rubber Co 
Bancroft Belting Co —— Meadows Mig. Co 
Barber-Colman Co 14 Merrow Machine Co., The 
Barnes Textile Associates 62 
Best & Co.. Edward H 71 —N— 
Bond Co., Chas 7 National Ring Traveler Co 
Borne, Serymser Co 7 Neisler Mills 
Brown Co., The David 7 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 50-51-54 entiiinen 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 33 Onyx Oil & Chemical Co 
Carolina Refractories Co 69 —— 
Carter Traveler Co 63 Pabst Sales Co 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc 62 Parks-Cramer Co 
Clinton Co 37 Peach & Co.. D. W 
Cloverleaf Mf¢. Co 56 Penick & Ford, Ltd 
Cole Mfe. Co.. R. D 65 Piedmont Processing Co 
Curran & Barry 44 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 71 -—Q— 
Quaker Chemical Products Corp 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 62 —_— = 
Dayton Rubber Mig. Co 5 
Denison Mig. Co 62 Ragan Ring Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 44 Ray Chemical Co 
Dodenhoff Co. W. D 42 Raymond Service, Inc.. Chas. P 
Draper Corporation 7 Reiner, Inc Robert 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 69 Rose & Co.. E. F 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8 
Eaton. Paul B 
Emmons Loom Harness Co —o— 
Engineering Sales Co Scott Co 
Poster Machine Co 4 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co 
Genera! Coal Co 
General Dyestuff Corp 
Greenville Belting Co 
H & B American Machine Co 
Henley Paper Co 
Hetherington & Sons. Inc., John 
Houghton & Co., E. F 


Houghton Wool Co 
Howard Bros. Mig. Co 


Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 


Jacobs Mig. Co Inc E. H 
Jarrett & Co.. Cecil H 


Keever Starch Co 

Keystone Belting Co 

Kron Scale Division 


@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 
The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 


Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. 
Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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DAMAGED PAGE(S) 


p F I S QO [) A | S WITH THE MILITARY E. Hester John Daly is now superintendent of the 
Warren, a card room overseer for Cannon Beacon Mfg. Co. plant at Winder, Ga. 
Mills Co. at Kannapolis, N. C., before en- 


. W. G. Morgan has become superintend- 
tering the Army Air Forces, has been pro- é 


ent of the Payne Mill of Bibb Mfg. Co., 


(Continued trom Page 36) 


Du Pont Co. in 1922, starting as a chemist moted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. , 

in the Philadelphia Works. Two years later Colonel Warren joined the Cannon organ- Macon, Ga. 

he was transferred to the experimental sta- zation in 1937 upon graduation from North A. H. Vann has retired as treasurer of 
tion of the chemical department in W4l Carolina State College. Since being called Sterling Cotton Mills, Inc., at Franklinton, 
mington. He was made a group leader of into the Air Corps in 1940 he has advanced RE 

research chemists in 1927, a research super from a second lieutenancy to his present 

visor in charge of a number of groups in rank. He is now serving with the Ninth 

1933, and assistant director of the experi- Tactical Air Command in Europe. .. . Hyster “20” Useful 

mental station in 1939. During this period, Capt. E. A. Terrell, Jr., son of the president ; : 

he played an important part in the devel- of Terrell Machine Co. at Charlotte, 1s serv- In Textile Operations 
opment of nylon. In January, 1942, Dr. ing as a company comnmandes with the plant the 
Greenewalt was elected a director of the Army's Ninth Armored Division, which eae? eee 
company, and in June of that year he be- established the Remagen bridgehead across Hyster “20” lift truck are claimed by 
came chemical director of the Grasselli the Rhine River in Germany. . . . Ray Nord- its manufacturer, the Hyster Co., of 
chemicals department, and went trom there heim, on leave from Cone Export & Com- Portland. Ore., and Peoria, Ill. This 
to the explosives department as _ technical mission Co., New York, has been commis 

director in 1943 sioned a second lieutenant following grad- 


uation from officer candidate school at Camp 


Lee, Va. He entered the Army in 1941 and 
Hannah Pickett Mills at Rockingham, N. C. has seen service in Africa with the para- 


Ralph E. Loper, textile engineer of Fall troops. 
: River, Mass., will go to China soon to or: WITH THE GOVERNMENT—Norman 
ganize the textile section of the Chinese C. Billard has been appointed chief of the 


War Production Board. His task will be to 


oie ps orders and regulations section of the cotton 
assist in equipping the present Chinese 


and synthetic textiles division in the War 
Production Board's textile, clothing and 
leather bureau. He was sales and merchan- 


army and establish a unified textile manu- 
facturing industry in that country 


Ralph Estes has resigned as overseer of dising manager for Saratoga Victory Mills, 
Inc., before its sale in 1944 James 
H. Eddy is now acting director of the WPB 


management consultant division. He re- 


warp spinning for Consolidated Textile 


ces John W. Nickerson, who resigned 
Amonth. .. . Frank Walton has joined 
rmy's Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
in Washington as a consultant 
n P. Thomas, president of Hadley- 
les Mfg. Co. at Siler City, N. C., has 
appointed a consultant to WPB's cot- 
arn branch. . Walter Montgomery, 
executive of Spartanburg, 
named by the War Department as one 


group of experts going to France soon 
sist French plants in returning to war 
Suction. . . . Martin H. Horchler has 
ened as chief of WPB's wool branch 


truck, shown transporting 500-pound 
bales of cotton in the accompanying 
successor has been named. illustration, may be used for unloading 


SPECIALTIES 
SPINDLE BUMPERS 
HARNESS STRAPS 
SHUTTLE CHECK 
HOLD-UP STRAPS 
PICKERS-WASHERS 
BINDER LEATHER 


L'OOM STRAPPING 
Both Leather and Fabric 


Specializing in specialties has devel- 
oped the keen precision workmanship 
that characterizes the ‘‘Champion” 
Line on every type of standard re- 
quirement in textile leathers. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


March 15, 1945 
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raw materials, transporting both inside 
and outside the mill, stacking, storing 
and loading finished products. The 
Hyster “20” is gasoline powered and 
has a capacity of 2,000 pounds. Its 
traveling speed is 12 miles per hour 
and is equipped with pneumatic tires 
which facilitate movement over rough 
and uneven surfaces as well as up and 
down ramps. 


New Automatic Pumping 
Unit Now Available 


Recently announced by the Farval 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, is the Auto- 
matic Central Pumping Unit DC-25. 
This is a small size, double plunger, 
slide valve type of pumping unit which 
provides a positive high pressure pump 
for the handling of all types of lubri- 
cants without the use of springs, check 
valves or stuffing boxes. The complete 


system will handle either oil or grease 
and requires no attention except the 
renewal of the lubricant supply in the 
reservoir. 

Similar to the larger Farval heavy 
duty units, the DC-25 central pumping 
unit delivers lubricant under pressure 
to all bearings in the system through 
two main supply lines serving a Farval 
Dauline measuring valve at each bear- 
ing. Frequency of operation is con- 
trolled by an electric time clock. A 
suitable signal device is available to 
indicate any interruption to the normal 
Operation of the system. For individual 
machine lubrication, this central pump- 
ing unit can also be furnished with 
rotary drive and with hydraulic tim- 
ing. With this arrangement, the unit 
will start and stop with the equipment 
served. Operation of the Farval double 
plunger pump is explained and illus- 
trated diagrammatically in Farval Bul- 
letin No. 40, available on request from 
the manufacturer at 3249 East 80th 
street, Cleveland. 
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BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 


High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy!|- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 


Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 


Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
« Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 
Selling Agents \ 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
die with New Oiling De- 
vice three Saddles in one. 
also Dixon's Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 


Cotton boods Market 


The War Production Board has issued Direction 11 to 


~ 


General Conservation Order M-317 requiring major conver- 
sions of production facilities in the combed cotton goods 
industry. 

The direction requires that, commencing April 2, combed 
yarn fabric mills must reserve at least 5O per cent of their 
poundage production of combed sliver for making yarns 
suitable for required military fabrics. All twister spindles 
in combed yarn fabric mills must, effective April 16, be 
operated to produce only ply combed yarns suitable for the 
military fabrics called for in the specifications set forth in 
Schedule A of the direction. Each combed yarn fabric mill 
must produce at least as many yards of each of the fabrics as 
that mill produced in the fourth quarter of 1944. Further-. 
more, looms producing the required fabrics as of the effec- 
tive date of the direction are frozen to those fabrics. 

Quietness in all sections of the New York cotton gray 
goods market reflects the acute shortages of available mer- 
chandise. In addition, mills continue to confine sales to 
nearby deliveries, extending their position only in rare in- 
stances involving vitally important military requirements. 
Probabilities that a wage increase may be granted to cotton 
mill workers has prompted many selling houses to follow a 
cautious policy on forward selling. 

A marked hesitancy to accept any new contracts is evinced 
in these quarters, and merchants complain that they must 
not approach anw ney business from too many different 
angles. Either goods are under directive, needed for “must” 
military programs, fall in special categories of distribution, 
and numerous other reasons are-cited for the reluctance to 
go ahead and accept new orders. 

Worth Street market operations have been in a‘state of 
confusion as a result of the many-sided interpretations to 
government regulations. Principal uncertainty was caused 
by speculation as to the effects of M-388 on gray goods 
selling, with many taking the view that will seriously hinder 
future movements. Reports that the AA-4 priority rating in 
M-388 would become extendible back to the mills were 
viewed with concern, although many doubted that such a 
revision would be incorporated in the regulation. Even 
W PB officials are said to be unaware of such a change. 

The fact that mills hereafter must sell their entire output 
to holders of priority ratings or else to holders of WPB 
serial numbers under M-388 was viewed as already placing 
heavy restrictions upon selling operations. Should the AA-4 
rating become effective at the mill level, the thought ts 
widely expressed that distribution will be greatly distorted 
and result in serious harm to many users of cotton goods 
not covered by M-388. 


J. P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 
for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


As the first quarter draws to a close sales yarn interests in 
Philadelphia are glumly perusing figures which show that 
production in the quarter is below that of the previous quar- 
ter, and ts likely to dip still further in the second quarter. 

The holidays at the end of the month will cut deeper into 
production, and, although production is estimated to be 
about three per cent under the last quarter of 1944, it is 
predicted that it will be near the minus ten per cent mark 
when the quarter ends. 

The Census Bureau has reported that cotton lint con- 
sumed during February totaled 781,559 bales, compared 
with 849,945 bales in January this year and 811,062 in 
February, 1944. Consumption for the seven months ended 
Feb. 28 totaled 5,658,740 bales of lint, compared with 5,- 
902,178 in the corresponding period a year previously. 

Cotton yarn men in New York state that the WPB plan 
to convert 50 per cent of the spun rayon spindles to cotton 
yarns will be found impractical by many rayon mills. The 
only type of cotton yarn that some rayon plants will be able 
to produce will be the carded counts because they do not 
possess the combing machinery necessary to make combed 
yarns, it ts said. This inability by several plants to convert 
will defeat, in part, the purpose of the plan, as the types of 
waterproof cloths and uniform fabrics needed by the Army 
and Navy must be made with combed yarns. Cotton yarn 
mills which for greater profit switched over to spun rayon 
many months ago planned to make this change a permanent 
one, and consequently got rid of most of their preparatory 
machinery. Now these mills will find it difhcult to round 
up equipment and switch back to cotton yarns, sellers say. 

Sales yarn distributors, thinking of priority orders which 
must be filled, have been concerned with the result of the 
strike vote by Southern textile union locals. Some 100,000 
workers are involved and a shutdown in the South's mills 
would drastically cripple procurement of all textiles. 

Point at issue is the War Labor Board directive raising 
wages of the workers. Delay in putting the increases in 
effect is the cause of the strike threat. When the prevailing 
prices were set it was the converters who had to absorb the 
increases. Now the shoe is on the other foot, spokesmen in 
Philadelphia say, and although they sympathize with the 
mills, there does not seem to be anything that can be done 
about lessening their increased financial costs unless OPA 


acts. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


SELL US YOUR / 
SURPLUS YARNS 


PEACH 
Gastonia, 


FOR LONG RUNS 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers stay on 
the job. They save you time and money 
because they do last longer. They are pre- 
cision equipment, made right and finished 
right, with the Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
that produces smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and counts of yarn. 


Send for free samples—today. 


Send 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative. 


your exact fre- 


Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. 
S Travelers will be 
full-count, factory-per- 
fect. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 


Providence, R. Greenville, S. C 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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High-Tenacity Rayon Manufacturers May 
Request Higher Ceilings 


Manutacturers of high-tenacity rayon yarn are now per- 
mitted by the Office of Price Administration to apply for 
ceiling price increases covering the higher cost of producing 
this yarn with converted or newly constructed equipment. 

The amendment, effective March 22, 1945, applies only 
to manufacturers operating under War Production. Board 
directions and provides for an adjusted price equal to the 
average cost of the applicant's production on converted or 
newly constructed equipment It replaces a former amend- 
ment which covered only 1,100 denier high-tenacity rayon 
yarn and permitted price increases only where the ceiling 
price failed to meet the total average cost of all the appli- 
cant’s production of that yarn. 

The action was taken so that manufacturers could con- 
tinue to produce without financial loss, OPA said. The latest 
WPB program calls for production of 296,000,000 pounds 
of high-tenacity rayon yarn a year, as compared with the 
1941 output of 23,000,000 pounds. The five producers 
subject to WPB direction gradually have converted their 


KRON DIAL SCALES 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


SERVICE AND SALES 


KRON SCALE DIVISION, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


JOHNSTON BLOG. CHARLOTTE, PHONE 2-1903 


An Adequate 
Testing 
Routine 


IP-4 Incline-plane Tester. 
Exclusive Scott design. 
Maximum capacity 50 Ibs. 
Especially adapted to test- 
ing cords for parachute 
shroud lines, tires, etc. 


Base your research, purchasing, produc- 
tion and final inspection on an adequate 
testing routine—for speed, savings and 
Quality Insurance. The 60 models of 
"Scott Testers span the field of textile 
testing for tensile, hysteresis, twist, flex- 


* Registered 
Trademark ing, burst, crepeage, etc., from single 
hair to one ton tensile. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE | 
REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


SV 


SS SS S 


facilities and now are making two-thirds of their high- 
tenacity yarn on converted equipment. Because these facili- 
ties are not well adapted to high-tenacity yarn, and because 
conversion itself is expensive, the higher cost of operation 
in some cases has eliminated all profit on the yarn. Yarn 
produced with newly constructed equipment is included tn 
the adjusted price provision because of the possibility that 
the equipment’s useful life may be shorter than normal, 
cutting down the time available to the manufacturer for 


paying it off. 


Heavier Rayon Cord Used in Tires 


A new development in tire construction—the use of 
heavier rayon cord—is making possible the production of 
thousands of additional military tires at a time when they 
are needed to help overcome a critical shortage, the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. reports. Tires built with fabric made 
from the heavier cord are stronger, although they contain 
approximately 25 per cent fewer plies. This reduction in 
plies has speeded production by cutting the time required to 
build tires; the time saving varies with the different sizes 
but is substantial in all cases. 

The development was announced during the second 
month of the rubber industry's 120-day drive to whip the 
military tire shortage which became acute as the crescendo 
of battle increased on all fronts. The goal of the campaign 
is 21,000 extra tires a day during the four-month period, 
and the new process is expected to be an important factor 
in helping deliver the extra production. 


Employment Is Theme of Booklet 


The question of whether the United States will have full 
employment or unemployment after the war is posed by a 
booklet, “Production Management, and How It Affects Pro- 
ductivity, Costs and Employment,” recently issued by Albert 
Ramond & Associates, industrial engineers. Procedures and 
policies helpful in the attainment of low prices and high 
incomes, based on experience in over 1,000 plants, are out- 
lined in the 40-page booklet, which includes 12 pages of 
pictorial diagrams and charts. Sections are devoted to work 
measurement, method improvement, labor cost and expense 
control, production control, job evaluation, incentive wage 
plans for production workers, indirect workers and super- 
visors, and labor's attitude toward increased productive 
efhiciency. 


Restricted A. C. M. A. April 25 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Association will 
hold its annual meeting April 25 at Atlanta, Ga., with 
attendance limited to 50 persons.in compliance with Office 
of Defense Transportation rules. In normal times the con- 
vention is attended by from 350 to 500 persons connected 
with the textile industry. No announcement has been made 
as to what procedure will be used in selecting those A.C. 
M.A. members who will gather at Atlanta. 


Due to the shortage of seersucker cloth and increased 
requirements caused by the stepped-up Army nurse and 
WAC medical technician recruiting program, the Office of 
the Quartermaster General has been authorized by the Sur- 
geon General's Office to manufacture shirts and slacks for 


nurses and WACs from plisse cloth. 
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Dan River Stockholders Told of Mill's 
Progress in Research 


New textile dyeing processes, and recent developments in 
the use of synthetic resins and other bonding agents in the 
treatment of yarns and fabrics, were reviewed March 9 by 
the research division of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., following the annual meeting of stockholders at Dan- 
ville, Va. Also made public at the same time was a brief 
review of the work of the research division and a detailed 
digest of the textile patents now held by the company, and 
of a number of applications for patents.now pending. The 
commercial applications of these new processes are describ- 
ed in some detail. 

Several of the new processes are in regular production, 
particularly a process for rapid and continuous vat dyeing 
by which more than 100,000,000 yards of cloth have already 


been dyed, much of it to rigid government specifications. A 


method of “union dyeing’ that permits the simultaneous 
and uniform dyeing of acetate and cellulose rayon mixtures 
was announced as a development of particular interest and 
importance. Another dyeing method which yields fast colors 
and resin protective treatments in the same operation is 
referred to as the basic process and the first in conception 
and development in the comparatively new art of pigment 
dyeing. 

This review of Dan River research reveals that these de- 
velopments .in textile manufacturing are the direct results 
of a planned program of research carried out in a series of 
fully equipped laboratories, and directed by a staff of chem- 
ists and physicists especially trained in scientific textile prac- 
tice. Exhibits of various end products of these new processes 


and of the advertising and promotional programs of the 
company were viewed by stockholders at the conclusion of 
their annual meeting. 


Nation’s 1944 Fiber Consumption Shows Drop 
From Previous Year 


Consumption of textile fibers in the United States during 
1944 aggregated 6,109,600,000 pounds, a drop of 6.6 per 
cent compared with consumption of 6,542,500,000 pounds 
reported for 1943, states Rayon Organon, published by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Of the 1944 total poundage, 
78.3 per cent was cotton, 11.5 per cent was rayon and 10.2 
per cent was wool. Silk consumption was nominal. Rayon 
was the only fiber showing a higher consumption last year 
than the previous year, having increased by seven per cent 
from 656,200,000 pounds in 1943 to 704,700,000 pounds 
in 1944. Cotton took a substantial drop of nine per cent 
from 5,258,300,000 pounds in 1943 to 4,781,200,000 last 
year, while wool declined by one per cent from 628,000,000 
pounds to 623,700,000 pounds. 

Shipments of rayon filament yarn by domestic mills to- 
taled 45,700,000 pounds in February as against 47,800,000 
pounds in January and 43,300,000 pounds in February, 
1944. Stocks in producers’ hands totaled 6,600,000 pounds 
Feb, 28, against 8,400,000 pounds held as of Jan. 31, 1945. 
Rayon staple fiber shipments last month totaled 12,800,000 
pounds as against 14,400,000 pounds delivered in January 
and 13,600,000 pounds shipped in February, 1944. Staple 
fiber stocks at the end of February aggregated 3,200,000 
pounds as against 3,100,000 pounds held at the close of 
January. 
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THE PIERCE BOBBIN LOCK MOTION (Patent Pending) 


STOP 


95% of your 
FILLING BREAKS 


SAVE TIME—TROUBLE 
Increase Production 
with this simple device 


Prevents at least 95% of filling bobbin breaks on the 
transfer of the bobbins. Letters from representative 
Southern mills testify that it has reduced breakage even 
MORE than the percentage claimed. 


FOR PROOF try a section of looms with the Pierce Bobbin 
Lock Motion and record your stoppage. It is easy to in- 
stall, soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


ACME 


Manufactured by 


MACHINE 


& TOOL COMPANY 


2516 WILKINSON BOULEVARD + PHONE 4-5633 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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with FLEXLASTIC* coverine 
CONDOR RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


do not oxidize, surface harden, crack or change density 


and your textile finishing continues uninterrupted because 
of the uniform texture, accurate finish, and long wearing 
qualities of Condor Rolls. 

Each Condor Roll is designed for your specific job. Each 
is suited to your particular operating conditions and gives 
you maximum service and efficiency. 

Factories: North Charleston, S. C., Passaic, N. J. and Neenah, Wis. 


*The term FLEXLASTICS is aon exclusive MANHATTAN 
trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can moke FLEXLASTICS. 


This machine hos 
been exclusively 
MANHATTAN 
equipped in its 
12 years of oper- 
ation. The orig- 
inal belt, also 
MANHATTAN, 
is still in service. 


Sist YEAR 


KEEP AHEAD 
WITH 
= | MANHATTAN 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Executive Offices Passaic, New Jersey 


RICE DOBBY CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 


Supply of Cotton for Non-War Uses 
Less in Second Quarter 


Because of further increases in military requirements for 
cotton fabrics and a prospective dip in production, the sup- 
ply of these textiles available for domestic non-military and 
export uses during the second quarter of 1945 will be some- 
what smaller than in the current three-month period, the 
War Production Board's cotton and synthetic textiles divi- 
sion has announced. 

In releasing the figures on second-quarter allocations to 
the various claimant agencies, the division explained that 
stated requirements in the aggregate are nearly 75,000,000 
yards higher than for the first quarter, while estimated pro- 
duction is nearly 40,000,000 yards lower. Consequently, the 
disparity between stated and adjusted requirements is now 
36 per cent, compared with 31 per cent for the first quarter 
and 25 per cent for the year 1944. The following tabulation 
shows second-quarter allotments to claimant agencies: 


Cotton Broap Woven Fapsrics (Except Corp Fapsrics) 
(Thousand linear yards) 
second Quarter 


1945 
Estimated supply 2,409,897 
Allotments 

Military, total 659,518 
Domestic, non-military, total 1,561,992 

Office of Civilian Requirements 1,116,556 

War Food Administration 281.558 

Rubber and other industrial 163,878 

Export, total 188,387 

Foreign Economic Administration 106,590 

Canada 49.674 

Liberated areas 24,430 

Red Cross 7.684 

Grand total 2,409,897 


Increased military needs—especially for heavy combed 
yarn fabrics—have made more acute the problem of extend- 
ing inadequate supplies of cotton goods to cover the most 
essential uses, WPB reported. Another fact that makes more 
apparent the disparity between estimated production and 
stated requirements, WPB officials added, is the impact of 
recent loom conversions to cotton duck substitutes. This 
change-over will be fully felt during the second quarter. 

Increased allocation of cotton duck and duck substitutes 
and expanded requiréments of cotton tire cord fabrics will 
inevitable impose a heavier drain on supplies of coarse yarns 
available for other programs, WPB explained. The most 
seriously affected areas in the domestic civilian economy are 
combed fabrics, drills and twills, denims and towels. Heavy 
work clothing fabrics represented by drills, twills and den- 
ims will be in short supply, although measures are under 
consideration to relieve this: situation. 

Plans are being drawn up to establish specific implemen- 
tation procedures for cotton fabric allotments to the War 
Food Administration for the bagging industry and to other 
industrial and commercial users. According to WPB off- 
cials, abandonment of the use of self-assigned ratings in 
these fields would tend to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of cloth among these classes of purchasers and 
prevent cloth diversion through rating misuses. 

Although second-quarter supplies of lighter weight cotton 
apparel fabrics will be far from adequate, they are believed 
sufficient to maintain our civilian economy at around the 
current level, WPB said. Medical and health supplies will 
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continue at a level practically equal to stated requirements. 
Supplies of fabrics for house furnishings are the most se- 
verely affected of all groups, according to WPB. Meantime, 
cotton, rayon and wool fabrics available for civilian gar- 
ments will be channeled into the most essential end uses by 
the controls in Order M-388, which in conjunction with 
OPA’s maximum average price plan, is expected to effect a 
decrease in retail prices of six to seven per cent during the 
next six months. 


Patents Disclose Developments of Interest 
To Textile Field 


(Continued from Page 26)—ess has been worked out in a 
practical way on certain types of weaves and in a certain 
range of colors. 

“It is planned not to divulge the process or its state of 
development until a full range of shades as well as a wide 
range of weaves has been produced in practical runs. At the 
moment it is impossible to estimate when the work will be 
completed. 

“When announced, it is intended to make the process 
available through a nominal licensing arrangement to any 
concerns interested in producing goods in accordance with 
this discovery, to whom will be furnished the necessary 
technical assistance for installation and production of the 
process. 

“This process will not be confined to fabrics containing 
Eastman acetate rayons but will be available for any acetate 
fabric because Eastman feels that through its wide applica- 
tion, the superior fastness qualities of vat dyes will broaden 
the field for acetate rayon.” 

Dr. Smith's disclosure of the new process came at the end 
of his talk in which he discussed present dyeing methods 
and some recent developments. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of the selection of dyestuffs for acetate rayon at the 
present time. “The blue azo dyestuffs available at the pres- 
ent time may be satisfactorily applied to many fabric con- 
structions with excellent fume fastness and with light fast- 
ness sufficient for certain end uses,” he pointed out. 

“There are a few anthraquinone dyestuffs available now 
which, with suitable dyeing and finishing technique, will 
give satisfactory resistance to both fume and light fading 
for many end uses where both are important.’ He stressed 
that acetate dyes should be selected with respect to the end 
use of the fabrics regarding the relative importance of light 
tastness and fume fastness. 

Of regenerated cellulose fibers Dr. Smith said that “to 
produce rayon fabrics with guaranteed fast colors, it is nec- 
essary to use a carefully selected group of vat and azoic dye- 
stuffs. The application of these dyestuffs calls for skill in 
the mechanics as well as in the chemistry of dyeing. It ts in 
the field of mechanical handling that many interesting and 
successful new ideas have been applied to the problem of 
vat dyeing.” The speaker listed these developments as. pig- 
ment pad-jig, modified pigment pad-jig or reel, pigment 
pad-steam, reduction-continuous process, pigment pad-modi- 
hed jig and leuco esters of vat color. 

A textile finishing material has been patented by Alfred 
Rummelsburg, Wilmington, Del., and assigned to Hercules 
Powder Co. The patent covers a textile fabric finishing 
composition comprising as a binding agent starch modified 
with a polymerized terpene hydrocarbon resin. The patent 
number is 2,368,782. Four claims are allowed. 
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DESIZE 


EXSIZE 


the natural 
enzyme desizer that 
leads on all 5 counts! 


1. EXSIZE IS SAFE... its gentle. thorough action 
cannot weaken cloth or damage even sheerest fab- 
rics. Contains no harsh alkalis or chemicals. 


2. EXSIZE WORKS EVENLY . .. tapidly .. . leaves 


materials supple, elastic, soft, with good “hand.” 


B. EXSIZE IS EASY TO USE. .. is simple to prepare, 
store and use. Requires no expensive, elaborate 
preparation. 


4. EXSIZE GIVES UNIFORM RESULTS .. 


clean. absorbent fabrics. . 


spotty job. 


. turns out 
. never results in a 


5. EXSIZE IS ECONOMICAL ... cives maximum sat- 
isfaction at minimum cost. Hundreds of yards of 
cotton or cotton-mixed cloths can be desized with 
Exsize for a few pennies. 


Use our laboratories for your tests. There's 
no obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained 
Pabst field man will gladly work with you in 
your own mill. Write for our free booklet. 


Copr. 1945, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile Warehouse Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 
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PENETRANTS 

¥ DETERGENTS 
SOFTENERS 
REPELLENTS 
FINISHES 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory control. Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty 


lravelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS ~— AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
13] W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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Monsanto Chemist Fears Effect of Draft 
On Scientific Progress 


The man who gave America its first synthetic tires told 
his fellow scientists March 5 that America is creating a 
scientific vacuum, and hence is endangering its security, by 
depleting its available supply of technically trained men. He 
is Dr. Lucas P. Kyrides, organic research director of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. In accepting the first Midwest Award 
of the St. Louis section of the American Chemical Society 
for ‘meritorious contribution to the advancement of chem- 
istry,’ Dr. Kyrides expressed grave concern over the coun- 
try's wartime policy of drafting young scientists. 

The award dinner at St. Louis was the first public mark 
of recognition ever accorded Dr. Kyrides, who has nearly 
100 patents to his credit, including those for the first work- 
able processes for isoprene and butadiene. “By continued. 
drafting of young scientists and by arresting the develop- 
ment of our scientific replacements,” said Dr. Kyrides, “we 
are—in my opinion—-setting the stage for a scientific vacuum 
that will face the nation after this war. Consider the possi- 
bility of the war ending tomorrow. It would be six to ten 
years before there would be a graduating class of Ph.Ds.” 

He pointed out that England, having pursued the same 
course in World War I, is not now making the same mistake 
twice. “She is not drafting her scientific personnel,” he 
continued. “To the contrary, she is rendering every encour- 
agement to science with the specific purpose of insuring 
adequate post-war replacements. Even in the darkest days 
of Stalingrad, Russian manpower requirements never reach- 
ed the stage where Russia felt it mecessary to call on her 
scientific men to bear arms. This leads inevitably to spec- 
ulation on what we in America will face after the war in 
competition with other progressive nations—nations which 
will be adequately equipped with trained scientific replace- 
ments. Let us not assume that we can maintain our leader- 
ship without continuing to conserve and train scientists. It 
cannot be done.” 

In his address, entitled ‘“The Chemist and the Millennium 
of Well-Being,’ Dr. Kyrides briefed the development of 
organic chemistry from its beginnings, told of his pioneer- 
ing work in synthetic rubber substitutes and discussed his 
research studies into dyes, medicinals and industrial chemi- 
cals. 

“Soon after the declaration of the first World War it 
became apparent that in order to maintain the industries 
which were dependent on synthetic chemicals the country 
would have to become independent of Europe. As the de- 
mand for synthetic chemicals increased, even those who had 
a nodding acquaintance with organic chemistry grasped the 
situation. Tall tales were in circulation of fortunes made in 
backyard sheds: Rhodamine, a brilliant red dye, had sky- 
rocketed at one time to $180 a pound and was unobtainable 
even at that price. Malachite green, a comparatively easy 
dye to manufacture, was selling at many times the pre-war 
price despite its extremely poor quality, Even workmen in 
these plants derived considerable revenue by stealth and sale 
of the products. This situation was bad even as late as 1918, 
and it was not until the large industrial concerns had estab- 
lished their manufacturing processes that some order came 
out of the chaotic conditions. 

The dyestuff industry claimed the greatest attention of 
synthetic organic research, which meant that most of the 
effort was concentrated on processes for pure intermediates. 
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Some experience had been gained in the pre-war operation 
of a few azo and sulfur dyes. These dyes being dull and 
cheap were found to suit the war needs most admirably. 

“In the meantime as the production of aniline was 
stepped-up to attain the rate of 24,000,000 pounds a year 
by 1918, expansion into the more profitable and brighter 
dyes became urgent. Indigo, of which 8,500,000 pounds 
had been imported in 1914, depended on aniline as one of 
its raw materials. Indigo appeared on the market in 1917 
and the following year its production rose to 3,000,000 
pounds. It should be noted that progress in the manufacture 
became so pronounced that in a few years American indigo 
displaced the foreign material to a large extent in the 
Orient. The triphenyl methane dyes, being more compli- 
cated, took time to develop. These dyes, although evanes- 
cent, are still the brightest known and are in great demand 
where permanence is not of consequence. 

That research improves on nature is a commonplace, The 
silkworm for countless generations was the manufacturer of 
the finest filament for textiles and until very recent times it 
held a unique position. Research, however, had begun to 
make inroads into the field and signs were multiplying that 
silk would be dethroned to make room for the handiwork 
of man. Progress in improving the characteristics of the 
synthetic filaments has revolutionized our attitude toward 
synthetics and ushered in a new era. Some of these fibers have 
physical properties superior to any obtainable in nature. It 
is predicted that soon after the termination of the present 
war, one of these fibers will supply a half-billion pairs of 
ladies’ hosiery. Fibers made from glass may be used exten- 
sively in specialty products where non-flammability is de- 
sired. There is no end to the utility of the products or by- 
products of research, but given time, future generations will 
look at the contributions of our age as puny compared with 
theirs.” 


Picker Stick Blank Ceilings Established 


Establishment of mill ceiling prices of $102 to $278 per 
1,000 pieces of hickory picker stick blanks has been an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Administration. The new 
maximum prices became effective March 12, and are ap- 
proximately 25 per cent above the ceilings that producers 
previously could charge. They were established by OPA as 
4 companion action to a War Production Board allocation 
order limiting the use of these blanks to the manufacture of 
picker sticks. 

The prices are in the form of dollar-and-cents ceilings per 
blank for the 27 most widely used sizes of blanks, and are 
the equivalent of $250 per 1,000 board feet on a dry size 
hoard measure basis. For sizes other than the 27 for which 
specific ceilings are provided on a ‘‘per blank’’ basis, the 
new ceiling price is $250 per 1,000 board feet measured on 
the dry size dimension. No differential in price is made 
between the white or red color of the wood. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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There’s Added Security for a Re-order of Yarn 
When Your Packages Bear the Identification of 


PRINTED 
one Wraps 


HENLEY supplies them! In wide variety, 
white or colored paper, and up to three colors 
of printing; any design, trademark or wording. 


HENLEY’S study of spinners’ requirements 
insures you remarkably satisfactory quality 
to suit each individual need. So the choice of 
plain wraps is also wide—in white or colored 
paper, kraft, M-G finish; and wax wraps for 
rayon and combination yarn. 

TAPES TOO! Such as slasher tape, and 
white bond gummed tape used in your auto- 
matic machine for labeling yarn sizes. In 
sealing tapes-——every popular classification, 
including waterproof. 


Making Waterproof Case Liners 
One of Our Chief Specialties 


HENLEY PAPER CO. 


(Formerly Parker Paper Co.) 
Distributors & Converters 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Preference Rating for Treasury's Woolens 
RAG A N The War Production Board has announced that contrac- 
tors holding rated orders for woolen garments for the pro- 
curement division of the Treasury Department may apply 
S P] N N | N G for a preference rating to acquire woolen fabrics by sub- 
mitting Form WPB-541 to the nearest WPB district office. 
Heretofore, such applications have been denied, but new 
RI N G S applications now will be given consideration. The applica- 
tions should cover only amounts needed to complete unfilled 
portions of such contracts and not to replace inventories. 
W PB also pointed out that where a woolen mill ts supply- 
ing cloth to garment manufacturers who use ratings granted 


These Four Features Mean them under Form WPB-541, these mills may apply the 


spindle hours devoted to the production of yarns to produce 

Greater S indie Ffficienc such woolen fabrics against their spindle hour quota as- 

p y signed by the War Production Board direction dated Feb. 1, 

1945, and these orders may be considered as rated orders of 
an agency of the Federal Government. 


® Smoother finish, greater resistance to dry abrasive wear, 
due to improved patented process of case-hardening. 


@ Angled top for easier starting (eliminates the beginning 


drag of inside traveler point). Flintkote Co. Acquires Additional Properties 
@ Angled side-wall—eliminates outside point drag, or back- 
tracking; prevents chatter; produces better face on yarn. The acquisition of new plant property, additional facili- 
© Reversible and non-reversible standerd flange numbers. ties and an important source of raw material was announced 


by The Flintkote Co. of New York City following the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the board of directors. First on the list to 
be announced was the Whippany, N. J., rubber reclaiming 
Peat plant previously operated by the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
RAGAN RING COMPANY Division of Raybeston-Manhattan, Inc., which transfers to 
the ownership of Flintkote after approval of the New York 

Stock Exchange. 
Bex 14, Station A z : Atlanta, Goorgla The Tile-Tex Co., national manufacturers and distributors 
of Tile-Tex floor coverings, has been secured by The Flint- 
kote Co., pending approval of the Securities Exchange Com- 


Ask for the Whole Story and Samples 


CCS; mission and the New York Stock Exchange. A mining 

SS cK & FO D. LT o— property in Canada near Thetford Mines, Province of Que- 
PENIC bec, has also been acquired by a newly-organized subsidiary 
Gums, CORN of The Flintkote Co., Ltd., Canada, known as Flintkote 
CEDAR RAPIDS, Mines, Ltd,; construction is now underway on mining and 


« SPARTANS 


c SS milling facilities for the production of various grades of 


asbestos fiber. 


1944 A.A.T.C.C. Year Book Published 


The 1944 Year Book of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists was made available recently 
by the A.A.T.C.C. The 21st edition of this reference work 
is expected to prove invaluable to chemists, colorists and 
others concerned with the application of dyes and chemicals 
to textiles. Included are the latest standard test methods of 
the association, a classified list of all dyestuffs currently 
manufactured in the United States, a similar list of textile 
chemical specialties and a bibliography of articles on textile 
chemistry and processing published in 1943. The volume 
may be obtained from Howes Publishing Co., Inc., One 
Madison Avenue, New York 10. N. Y.. for $3.50. 


American Fashions and Fabrics To Be Shown 


American Fabrics and Fashions, a series of fashion show- 
ings accompanied by an interrelated exhibition, will be 
conducted by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York this spring. Previews will be held for members of the | 
museum and the press March 20 and 21, with repeat prom- 
enades for the public and for special groups to be arranged 
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for early April. The exhibition which accompanies the 
fashion showings will remain open through May. This 


‘project signalizes the first large-scale effort at close collab- 


oration between fashion and fabric designers, with large 
numbers in each field working closely together from the 
inception of the fabric design to the finishing costume. 


Draft Deferment Plan Is Announced 
A plan approved by the Office of War Mobilization gov- 


erning the procedure for making the requests for deferment 
of a limited number of men under 30 years of age who hold 
key posititons in war industries has been announced jointly 
by Maj.-Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director of the Selective 
Service System, and Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. The new procedure will permit a 
very limited number of all men who were classified as 2-A 
or 2-B on Jan. 1, 1945, to be certified to Selective Service 
local boards as essential on their civilian jobs. The number 
of men to be recommended for deferment will vary among 
establishments. In some, where substitute workers can be 
obtained by recruiting or upgrading, or where the activity ts 
not vital to the war effort, no further recommendation for 
deferments will be made. The primary objective is to pro- 
tect the war production lines where induction of irreplace- 
able men will retard the war effort, as well as men in this 
group whose inductiton would endanger public health and 
safety. 


Industry Advisory Committees Praised 


Price Administrator Chester Bowles recently gave public 
recognition to members of OPA industry advisory commit- 
tees who have for two years or more performed outstanding 
service in “helping the economy withstand the strains of 
global war.” His statement followed presentation of indi- 
vidual certificates of award to the members of the agency's 
steel castings industry advisory committee at a regular meet- 
ing of the committee in Chicago Feb. 13. Similar awards 
went to the members of the iron and steel scrap industry 
advisory committee in January. Other awards will be made, 
Administrator Bowles said, when committees that have been 
in Operation for as long as two years are cited by OPA ofh- 
cials as of notice. 


Import of pati Wool Held Down 


The War Production Board recently announced its policy 
governing applications for the importation of wool from 
Argentina during the second quarter of 1945. In general, 
\uthorizations will be limited to about ten per cent of the 
average imports of Argentine wools during the periods from 
Oct. 1, 1941, to Sept. 30, 1942, and from July 1, 1943, to 
lune 30, 1944, WPB said. 

Authorizations will be limited to qualities of 44's and 
iner. Because of heavy military requirements for medium 
wools, it is hoped that purchases will be concentrated in the 
qualities from 50's to 60's in suitable condition for imme- 
diate use in military programs, officials of WPB’s wool 
branch said. 


A copper dummy designed to duplicate exactly the hu- 
man temperature system was shown for the first time re- 
cently by General Electric Co. at the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association exhibition in New York. 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES 


your 


Emmons Reeds (pitch-band or all-metal 
type) are custom made to your specifications 
when necessary. Even then you get surpris- 
ingly prompt service because Emmons has 
the equipment and the experience to give it. 


Air space can be up to 70% without loss of 
rigidity. Charlotte ‘phone — 3-7503, P. O. 
Box 2036. 


OTHER EMMONS PRODUCTS 
STOCKED IN CHARLOTTE— 
FLAT HEDDLES HEDDLE 
BAR STOCK * HEDDLE FRAME 
REPAIR PARTS 


LAWRENCE, MASS., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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CUT TIME AND COST— IMPROVE RESULTS IN ALL WET 
PROCESSING WITH BURK-SCHIER PINE SOLVENT XX 


Burk-Schier Pine Solvent XX Reduces Surface and Interfacial 


Tensions ... Wets, Penetrates, Suspends, Disperses . .. Aids 
Detergents and Dyes. A Little Does a Lot and Does lt Weill. 


COTTON: In the kier, Pine Sol- 
vent XX brings the liquor in 
contact with every fiber, leaves 
uniform bottoms that dye and fin- 
ish more evenly. Boiling time is 
cut. Fibers are softer, fuller, 
more resistant to age-discoloration. 


WOOL: Pine Solvent XX is valu- 
able in raw-wool scouring ... 
irreplaceable in fulling. From the 
raw stock it produces clean, soft, 
really white wool in prime condi- 
tion for storage or further proc- 
essing. In the fulling mill, it cuts 
time as much as 30% ... costs no 
more... helps you meet contract 
delivery dates on time. 


RAYON: In boiling off. Pine 
Solvent XX rapidly emulsifies gel- 


atinous matertals ... is safe for 
the most delicate fabrics. Used in 
dyeing, it makes the fabrics wet 
out and sink quickly. 


DYEING: Pine Solvent XX makes 
dye liquor penetrate the hardest 
fibers and heaviest seams. It gives 
an even, level deposit of dyestuff 
of uniform depth throughout every 
fiber. Loose dyestuff and impuri- 
ties are suspended for washing out 
completely. 


PRINTING: In printing paste, 


Pine Solvent XX wets pigments 
thoroughly, disperses them evenly, 
and holds them in suspension with- 
out agglomeration and until the 
design is on the fabric. Desiens 
are sharp, colors bright and clear, 
no specks are formed. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


YOUR CARD CLOTHING-—At | 
least 90 per cent of it made in 
America— comes to you ground 
to perfection by Roy Grinders 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CARD GRINDERS 


for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and 
Asbestos Cards 


TRAVERSE GRINDERS 


for Card, Sanforizer and Calender Cyl- 
linders, Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe 
Beds and Special Traverse Mechanisms. 


Terminated War Contracts Regulation Issued 


The Office of Contract Settlement has moved to facilitate 
interim financing for holders of terminated war contracts by 
issuing Regulation 13, dealing with the suspension or modi- 
ficaticn of the penalty for over-stating claims in connection 
with interim financing. The new regulation delegates the 
authority to modify or suspend the penalty to the heads of 
the contracting agencies, and describes circumstances under 
which the penalty may be waived. 

Based on the premise that the penalty for over-statement 
should be suspended unless there is bad faith on the con- 
tractors part, or unless he secures an over-payment, the 
regulation, referring to partial payment applications, states: 
“The penalty would be inequitable and should be reduced 
if greater than six per cent of the amount by which the total 
partial payments made to the war contractor on account of 
his own termination claim exceed the amount of the final 
ce'tlement of that claim.” 

To prepare war contractors for handling contract settle- 
ment, a new Contract Settlement Training Guide has been 
published by the contract settlement advisory board's com- 
mittee on training. This booklet is designed to provide basic 
information for termination co-ordination committees, which 
have charge of local contractor training programs. 


New Plant To Produce Nylon Ingredients 


Plans for construction of a new plant near Orange, Tex., 
to boost nylon production for military purposes at the spe- 
cific request of the government, have been announced by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Work on the project, esti- 
mated to cost approximately $20,000,000, is to start imme- 
diately. The plant, on a tract of about 1,000 acres adjacent 
to the Sabine River in southeast Texas, will be about three 
miles south of Orange. 

The Du Pont Co. says it plans that Texas production 
of the ingredients of nylon, manufactured by an intricate 
chemical process, will begin in 12 months. The nylon salt 
is made into flake and yarn at Seaford, Del., and Martins- 
ville. Va., where facilities will be rounded out to handle the 
increased production. All nylon is under government allo- 
cation for military purposes, principally parachutes, airplane 
tire cord, flak protective devices, glider tow rope, ponchos, 
mildew-resistant equipment, tapered bristles for Navy paint 
brushes, wire insulation and molded parts for airplane in- 
struments. The Texas plant is to be designated as the Sabine 
River Works. 


New, war-developed rust preventives and their applica- 
tion for reduction of rust losses in industry are discussed in 
The Service Factor issued this month by Sinclair Refining Co. 
The presentation gives information about the proper type of 
rust preventive and method of application for protection of 
external surfaces of machinery, internal surfaces, bearings 
and other moving parts, engines and automotive vehicles. 
The treatment covers idle machinery and equipment in stor- 
age and in transit. 

Preliminary treatment necessary before application of rust 
preventives is outlined. A useful chart identifies the various 
rust preventives with government specification number pre 
ventives. Copies may be obtained without charge upon re 
quest to The Service Factor, Sinclair Refining Co., 630 Fifth 
Ave.. New York 20, N. Y. 
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Technologists Discuss Post-War Aims 
of Cotton Growers 


A broad Allied strategy for holding the cotton crop’s 
world-wide economic front against increasing pressure from 
competing fibers was advanced when two cotton technolo- 
gists, one Indian and the other American, were interviewed 
jointly at New Orleans, La., recently. Dr. Namir Ahmad, 
director of the Cotton Technological Laboratories and mem- 
ber of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, with 
headquarters in Bombay, expressed the Indian viewpoint, 
while Earl E. Berkley, cotton technologist of the U. S. 
Development of Agriculture, disc ussed America’s future in 
cotton trade. 

Dr. Ahmad predicted greater cotton production in India 
by increased use of fertilizer—large quantities of which 
we Shall buy from America—and by employing modern 
methods of farming.’ However, both he and Mr. Berkley 
expressed the ‘belief that Indian cotton ‘will compete far 
less with the American crop because of a proposed 15-year 
Indian reconstruction program which calls for greater home 
consumptiton of Indian products.” Dr. Ahmad added that: 
‘This 15-year program, estimated to cost $3,000,000,000, 
promises to be a boon to American commerce, industry and 
agriculture.” 

“Also,” the Indian technologist said, “improvement of 
the lot of our farmers, one of the program's objectives, will 
eliminate a contributing factor in cheap competition for 
world cotton markets. I am here to see how you people 
increased farm production and improved the standard of 
living for farm people. We in India realize we soon shall 
have to send large numbers of our people to be trained in 
agriculture in American universities.” | 

Mr. Berkley outlined a program for processing and mer- 
chandising improvements which he said he believed would 
strengthen cotton’s position in competition with other fibers 
and in “‘friendlier’’ competition with India, South America 
and South Africa. ‘Packaging is important,” he said. “We 
must assure the processor he is going to get a standard cot- 
ton irrespective of how many bales he buys. The small 
cotton farmer is here to stay, but he is going to have to 
-oncentrate on long staple cotton.” 

The American predicted a trend toward ‘‘co-operative 
‘arming for the small farmer with the ginner supplying the 
‘ools and the small fasmer planting in a manner in which 
ne can employ mechanical equipment. Better varieties, bet- 
‘er soil, mechanization, standardization, and fertilization is 
ur answer to meeting the world fiber competition in the 

ost-war period.” 

The International Cotton Advisory Committee will hold 
‘s fourth meeting in Washington March 26, It is expected 
‘hat upward of 50 delegates will attend from the following 
ountries, in addition to the United States: Brazil, Egypt, 
india, Peru, Mexico, Turkey, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
‘the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the British and 
rench cotton exporting colonies. 


— 


A series of articles which were written for Steel by 
G. M. Chute, application engineer for General Electric Co.., 
Detroit, Mich., has been incorporated into booklet form 
by the General Electric Co., and a copy may be secured 
upon request. The booklet is entitled “Fundamentals of 
industrial Electronics’ and contains many illustrations in 
addition to the articles. 
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New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 


| —enables us to give you the BEST in the 


| | MANUFACTURE OF 


| Steel Rolls 
Flyer Pressers 

| Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 
Stee! Rolls 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Fiyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
~ SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


; W.H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


DuPont Has Biggest Year Since Founding 


The largest production volume of any year in its history 
and the lowest operating income after taxes of any year 
since 1938 except one were disclosed in the 1944 annual 
report of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., distributed this 
month to 87,138 stockholders. Overall operating activity 
for the year reached $962,217,000, a three per cent gain 
over the previous year. Income from operations after taxes 
declined eight per cent to $43,343,491. Net income from 
all sources, including operations, fees and return from in- 
vestments was $80,870,106 after taxes. 

Rayon production during 1944 reached an all-time high 
of 158,000,000 pounds, an increase of 16 per cent over 
1943 and 77 per cent over 1939. Production of high ten- 
acity rayon yarn now used in aircraft and heavy-duty truck 
tires is at a rate of 60,000,000 pounds a year, Or three and a 
half times the 1942 output, the company said. Approxi- 
mately 55,000 long tons of neoprene synthetic rubber were 
manufactured and capacities are now being enlarged to 
permit an increase to 70,000 long tons a year. Production 
of nylon yarn and other nylon products increased substan- 
tially, with all material remaining under allocation. War 
production was also reported for each of the company’s 
basic chemicals, including synthetic ammonia, finishes, heavy 
chemicals, dyes and other organic chemicals. 


Hercules Booklet Lists Chemical Products 


A pocket-size booklet containing the list. of chemicals 
made and sold by the Hercules Powder Co. cellulose prod- 
ucts department, types available, their end uses, and perti- 
nent packing and shipping information is now available 
from that department. Titled “Chemicals for Industry,” 
the booklet is designed as a useful aid to technical and 
non-technical persons interested in the use of these prod- 
ucts for the flameproofing, waterproofing and weather- 
proofing of textiles. 

The chemicals listed include nitrocellulose, cellulose ace- 
tate and ethyl cellulose—bases for the largest thermoplastic 
family in industry; Parlon, Hercules chlorinated rubber; 
Clorafin, Hercules chlorinated paraffin, and CMC (sodium 
carboxymethylcellulose). The packing and shipping infor- 
mation lists the physical form of each chemical as shipped, 
type of freight package, approximate weight of package, 
minimum carload, and shipping point. 


American Viscose Sets Up Scholarship 


A competitive scholarship award of $1,200, the winner 
receiving $300 for each session of his four-year course of 
study, has been established at Roanoke College, Roanoke, 
Va., by American Viscose Corp. Commenting on the schol- 
arship, Dr. Charles J. Smith, Roanoke College president, 
said: “While the company intends to inaugurate this award 
with the class entering next September, it has at the same 
time made available a scholarship of $300 for the present 
session of 1944-45 to men students already enrolled. 

The winner of this year’s $300 award will be picked this 
month by a committee composed of members of the college 
faculty and the corporation, while the larger four-year schol- 
arship will be awarded about June 1 to applicants for the 
freshman class entering in September. Holders of these 
scholarships will be offered employment with the American 
Viscose Corp. Roanoke plant at the end of their college 
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course in such fields as their training warrants. They will 
be under no obligation, however, to accept employment with 
the company if their desires should lead them in another 
direction.” 


Figures Given On Output of Finished 
Rayons and Cottons 


Detailed statistics on the yardage of finished cotton and 
rayon woven goods going into priority rated orders, and a 
breakdown of the end uses of these fabrics are incorporated 
for the first time in the “Facts for Industry” series 32-6-2, 
which covers the production of these fabrics for the third 
quarter of 1944. The figures were compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Census, from statistics gath- 


ered by the textile, clothing and leather bureau of the War | THAT COUNTS 
“ti = 


The fabrics for July-September, 1944, represent practi- 
cally all the yardage finished, and indicate the yardage 
finished under priority ratings of AA-2X or higher. These 
ratings apply primarily to fabrics intended for direct or 


Quality. backed by 71 years of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
all types of synthetic and natural fibers produced 
statistics also show for the first time the end uses of the under moderr standards for A-! quality and 
efficiency We solicit inquiry. 


indirect delivery to the armed services, but also apply to 
some highly essential industrial and civilian fabrics. The 


yardage finished against priority ratings AA-3 to A-10, as 
well as of all non-rated yardage. 


The production of bleached, dyed or printed cottons and For Value. oe Investigate 


rayons in the third quarter of 1944 based on a tabulation of 


the totals in each of the three categories amounted to 1,- TINTINOLS & 


947,030,000 linear yards this compares with 2,142,795,000 
linear yards in the second quarter of last year, and 2,185,- M I NOTIN TS 
194,000 linear yards of cottons and rayons finished in the Static Control plus 18 Colors 
first quarter of 1944. . 
Total production of bleached and white finished goods M | N . he Oo L 


during the third quarter of 1944 amounted to 789.612.000 The Original Conditioner 
linear yards, of which 335,417,000 linear yards or 42.5 per 


cent went on rated orders of AAA to AA-2X: and 454,195.,- RAYON PROCESS OILS 


000 linear yards or 57.5 per cent went on other rated and 


unrated orders. The total compares with 860,664,000 linear 45 BASE OIL 


yards finished in this category during April-June, 1944, 


and 885,160,000 linear yards in the first quarter of 1944. BRETON OILS FOR 


Plain dyed and finished cotton and rayon fabrics produc ed 


in the third quarter of 1944 totaled 817.149.000 linear WOOL: 


yards, of which 319,553,000 linear yards or 39.1 per cent 


were on ratings of AA-2X or higher and 497,616,000 XX SAPONIFIED, RER, 


yards or 69.0 per cent on lower rated or unrated orders. 


The total production of plain dyed and finished cotton and $S, MEON 


rayon fabrics in the second quarter of last year was 884,682, on TF 
000 linear yards, and in the first quarter amounted to 882,- Inhibitor and Stabilizer 

286,000 linear yards. Twist Setter and Strengthener 


Printed and finished cotton and rayon woven goods turn- 


ed out in the July-September quarter of 1944 were 340.269.- 
: 000 linear yards, of which 10,038,000 linear yards or 3.0 
: per cent were ratings of AA-2X or higher, and 330,231,000 


linear yards or 97.0 per cent on other ratings or unrated 
orders. The total fhigures compare with 397,449,000 linear 
yards in the April-June quarter of 1944 and 417,748,000 
linear yards the first quarter of last year. 


Rationing of clothing has begun in India. An announce- 
ment from Bombay states that consumers will henceforth 
receive an allotment of two “dhoties”’ semi-annually. This 


| garment is a loin cloth of the type worn by Mohandas K. 
Ghandhi. 
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* improve quality 

. increase outpul— 

and your custome: 
satisfaction 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes impart soft, smooth appear- 
ance, assure greater freedom from snags. Provide proper 
lubrication and finish needed to protect your fibers, increase 
elasticity, help eliminate wrinkles, give the longer wear so 
important today. Seamless or full-fashioneds . . . cotton, 
rayon or combinations, you can get Laure! laboratory- 
controlled and mill-tested finishes that exactly fit your job, 
simplify your processing and step up your production. 


Over 35 years’ experience in preparing textile fin- 
ishes for leading mills enables Laurel Technicians to make 
practical recommendations, help meet Government speci- 
fications. Send for a trial order and formula today. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

Hydrocop « Laure! 3B Softener + Hetrosol « Dull 
Finishes « Water Repellents « Laure! Mildant A” 


FIMISHES For Victory — Buy More War Bonds 


SOAPS OILS 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO -INC 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON 


CHEMICALS and SUPPLIES 


Pine Oil and Coal Tar Disinfectants 
Cleaning Compounds—-Soaps—wW axes 
Deodorants—Bowl Cleaner—Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda — Calcium Chloride 


Mop Buckets and Wringers 
Floor Squeegees —- Brooms 
Mop Sticks—Garbage Cans 


Also Distributors For 
WYANDOTTE PRODUCTS 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 


OBITUARY 


John Franklin Schenck, 79, pioneer Southern textile in- 
dustrialist, died at his home in Lawndale. N. C.. March 4 


after an illness of two weeks. He was president of the 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co., the Lily Mills, the Lawn- 
dale Railway & Industrial Co., vice-president of the First 
National Bank at Shelby, N. C., and owner of the Lawndale 
Telephone Co. The great-grandson of Michael Schenck, 
who founded the first cotton mill in North Carolina 155 
years ago, Mr. Schenck developed several inventions utilized 
by the textile industry. He is survived by his second wife 
and three sons. 


John Onslow Rankin, Sr., 83, retired textile and business 
man of Gastonia, N. C., died at his home there March 5 
after having been ill several months. He was one of the 
organizers of the Dallas (N. C.) Cotton Mfg. Co., first 
cotton mill in Dallas, and served for some time as secretary- 
treasurer of that organization. Later he was bookkeeper and 
storekeeper for the McAden Mills at McAdenville, N. C. 
After moving to Gastonia in 1903, he was interested in a 
wholesale grocery business. He is survived by three sons 
and two daughters. 


Lieut. David Bradt Bartlett, who was associated with 
the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. at Belmont, N. C., before he entered 
service, died in action in the Philippines Sept. 7, 1944, ac- 
cording to information from the War Department. A ndtive 
of Belmont, Mass., he is survived by his parents, a sister 
and a brother, all of West Somerville, Mass. 


Frank Bullard Kenney, 79, one of the country’s pioneer 
producers of high-speed textile machinery, died Feb. 25 at 
his home in Lowell, Mass., after a brief illness. He was 
president of T. C. Entwistle Co., manufacturers of textile 
machinery, for over 40 years, until his retirement Jan. 1, 
1944. He was well known in the textile industry throughout 
the world, having had connections in India, Egypt, pre-war 
Germany, China and Great Britain through his invention of 
the high-speed cotton warper, and later through his high- 
speed rayon warper. 


J. D. Williams, 50, former secretary and treasurer for 
the Vardry Mills in Greenville, $. C., and more recently 
owner and operator of the Textile Warehouse Co. in Green- 
ville, died suddenly March 1 after an illness of only five 
hours. He is survived by his wife, two sons, two brothers 
and one sister. 


Lloyd G. Hooper, 66, for the past several years a sales- 
man for the Gastonia (N. C.) Mill Supply Co., died sud- 
denly of a heart attack March 10. He was for six years 
superintendent of the Jewel Cotton Mills at Thomasville, 
N. C., superintendent of the Johnston Mfg. Co. at Char- 
lotte, N. C., for a similar length of time, and superintendent 
of the Wymogo Mills at Rock Hill, S. C., for seven years. 
He is survived by his wife, four daughters and two sons. 
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New Shipping System 
Finding Wide Usage 


In collaboration with the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, the National Ad- 
hesives Division of National Starch 
Products, Inc., has developed a special 
quick-setting, mold-proof glue for pal- 
letizing corrugated or solid fiber ship- 
ping containers which has been approv- 
ed by the Army Service Forces and the 
Navy Department's Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. The approved glue is 
identified as National's Pallet Adhesive 
No. 4 and is designed to provide high 
sheer strength, which prevents the side- 


slipping of units comprising the load 

in combination with low tensile 
strength, which permits the easy sepa- 
ration of cases for distribution at ad- 
vance bases. Application is made by 
brush to the perimeter of the wooden 
pallet face (Fig. 1) and in an L-shaped 
pattern to the upper four corners of 
each container in contact with another 
layer (Fig. 2). A special gluing sys- 
tem for palletizing wooden boxes has 


F igure 


r 
Figure 2 

ilso been worked out by National Ad- 

hesives and is now under rigid test by 

the services. 

Of prime importance, the gluing of 

pallet loads is said to extend the prac- 
tical application of palletizing to a far 
| greater number of shippers. It permits 

those without mechanical handling 
equipment to quickly assemble unit 
| loads in freight cars and forward safe- 
ly to any point in the United States 

with adequate protection against all 
4 the stresses of domestic shipping and 
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freight handling. In addition, palletiz- 
ing with glue is said to reduce losses of 
war material due to pilferage and, by 
preventing the slippage of inadequate- 
ly anchored items, eliminates the need 
for reassembling broken loads. 


The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Boston, 
Mass., has announced that the revised 
1945 edition of National Fire Codes 
for Flammable Liquids, Gases, Chemi- 
cals and Explosives is now ready for 
distribution. 


For the convenience of the reader 
the volume is divided into nine parts 
as follows: flammable liquid storage 
and handling; oil and gasoline burning 
equipment; liquified petroleum gases; 
utilization of flammable liquids; gases; 
refrigeration and fumigation; explo- 


sive and nitrocellulose materials; tables | 
of properties hazardous chemicals, 
flammable liquids; flash point tests. 
Price of the book is $3.00 postpaid, | 
and it may be secured from National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- | 
march St., Boston, Mass. | 


This Sir s Ju 
YOUR Size/ 
a = ~~) 


Yes, sir, Houghto-Size is just the size for you when slashing cotton 
warps. Why? 


Because of nine definite advantages: a simple formula, low kettle cost, 
high breaking strength imparted, elasticity after sizing, reduced shed- 
ding, easily desized, makes warps more weavable, less loom stops, and, 
finally, with Houghto-Size goes a helpful service that enables you to 
check your whole sizing process, right through to the weave room. 


You buy a good sizing compound, and you get a bonus of useful service 
in the form of a Houghton Size Check-up Test, run by a Houghton 
Man who grew up in a cotton mill. That feature, with the merits listed 
above, should cause you to sit down today and write Houghton for 
more details. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 
1305 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 
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Automatically strips cylinder and 


Waste Station f Necti 
doffer of top flat card. ton for collecting flat 


strips, comber noil, etc. 


ABINGTON VACUUM CARD STRIPPING 
PLUS PROCESS WASTE COLLECTING 


The Abington Vacuum System is adapted and engineered 
to YOUR mill's needs, with skill and experience based on 
more than 700 installations in large and smal! organiza- 
tions. Through 100% vacuum stripping, 49% or more pro- 
duction is gained; faces of card wires are preserved sharp 
and true for better quality carding; manpower is conserved 
by the fact that one man strips 675 cards once per 8-hr. 
shift. The same vacuum piping system is utilized,—by 
means of Waste Stations, down-takes and flexible hose with 
nozzies—to collect picker motes, flat strips, card under- 
screenings, comber noil, sweepings, etc., all delivered auto- 
matically to the central waste house. 


USED IN 700 MILLS ON COTTON AND WOOL 
Request Stripper Catalog 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. + CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ine. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Sh 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING 
ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & DRUM GRINDERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR PARTS 


Speaking At Technical Meetings 


(Continued from Page 20) — presents three compari- 
sons. As the slides are presented, adequate time should be 
allowed for their study, particularly as the slide is first 
flashed. to allow the observers to orient themselves and 
again just before the slide is changed, to allow them to re- 
view the significant points. This time should be filled in by 
what may be termed diluted discussion; that is, verbal pre- 
sentation which does not require close listening. The speaker 
should not confuse the listeners by reading for them the 
complete text of the slide. Give them an opportunity to 


absorb it visually and merely call attention to the high points 


involved. 

If a public address system 1s used he should familiarize 
himself with the proper distance between his mouth and the 
microphone and assure himself that this distance can be 
maintained from the reading stand and during any necessity 
he may have for explaining slides. As a rule it is a good idea 
to try to project the unamplified voice to the back of the 
room. This means that the public address system will be 
turned way down but it permits greater confidence. 

If a hand pointer is used, a lapel microphone ts almost 
necessary and he will have to go through his slide explana- 
tion without constant reference to his paper. A better solu- 
tion is a flashlight which will project an arrow or a spot of 
light on the slide, thus making it unnecessary for him to 
leave either the paper or the microphone. If a blackboard is 
used a check should be made with available chalk. Some 
chalks do not write on poor boards. A blackboard should 
not be used with a large group. 

If the chairman of the meeting or the man who 1s to 
introduce the speaker appears to ask impertinent questions, 
he is not necessarily rude. It is his function, in presenting 
the speaker, to assist the audience in orienting themselves 
to the individual they are about to hear. As a matter of 
fact, it is a good idea for the speaker to assist the chairman 
by giving him a brief, typed paragraph describing his gen- 
eral background or who he is, the general subject of the 
paper, why he should be selected to talk on this subject and 
why the subject is of interest to the particular group assem- 
bled at the meeting. 

The custom of starting a talk with a story or with infor- 
mal extemporaneous remarks has not been arrived at through 
accident. This introduction fills a very valuable function. It 
allows the audience to get used to the appearance of the 
speaker, the way he parts his hair, and the way he wears his 
clothes. It also allows them to tune in on the pitch, volume, 
and timber of his voice. It allows the audience to shift their 
positions to one which allows close attention or to relax 
into postures which induce rest and relaxation. On the 
other hand, it allows the speaker a chance to adjust his voice 
so that he is sure it is heard in all parts of the room, to 
review his position in reference to the microphone, to get 
his papers arranged in the best light, to lay out his watch so 
that he can keep track of the passage of time and to size up 
what sort of reception the audience is going to give him 
This is the final ‘tuning in’ of audience and speaker. 

Any meeting open to the public may be attended by rep- 
resentatives of the press. There is a good chance that the 
press will look for something to publish. Much better con 
trol of such a publication is maintained if the chairman iS 
provided with several copies of an abstract of the talk. 

In discussing the advantages of talking to a group rather 
than writing a report, it has been pointed out that details 
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can be provided for study by the’ more interested listeners 
through supplementary comments in written form. These 
may be made available at the meeting through mimeo- 
graphed copies of the complete paper for general distribu- 
tion. If the complete paper is to be published later the 
mimeographed copies may not be necessary. In this case 
reference can be made to the time and place where the 
material will be available. 

All this checking requires that the speaker be present well 
in advance of the meeting, that he present himself to the 
individual in charge of the meeting and have provided to 
him in advance a list of his requirements. While some may 
consider that all of this checking should be done by the 
chairman of the meeting, this is neither wholly true nor ts tt 
safe for the speaker. Only the speaker himself knows 
exactly what his requirements will be and it is the speaker 
who receives the major embarrassment when things go 
wrong. The speaker who comes to the meeting after it ts 
already underway, leaves the chairman in doubt as to 
whether or not he is actually present, is found present only 
when his name is called, and then is usually well buried in 
the audience so that he has to climb over eight or ten men 
to reach the aisle and then parades the length of the hall, 
must have extremely valuable information to impart and an 
ability to impart it most cleverly and interestingly to still 
retain his popularity. 

Much of the above may seem to be elemental. None of 
it takes any great thought. On the other hand, anyone who 
attends technical meetings is well aware that some of these 
meetings have involved annoyances, embarrassment, and 
lost opportunities that observation of these simple rules 
would have eliminated. 


Better Quality Finished Goods Through 

Informative Test Reports 
(Continued from Page 22)—well as intensive study by 
of napthols being marketed as well as intensive stady by 
chemists and dyers on application of the colors under strict 
chemical control. Crocking in better quality napthol dyed 
yarns and fabrics comes in for a good many complaints. It 
occurs in varying degrees because minute particles of nap- 
‘holate remain precipitated, cling to the outside surface and 
then couple with the fast color base solution. This devel- 
ped surface shade causes a slight stain on adjacent white 
loth when hot washed., Special dyeing and finishing pro- 
edures have reduced this complaint. Rigid specifications 
nay demand that pot holders, bath mats, etc., processed 
vith vat and napthol dyed yarns must stand a bathing soap 
olution for a certain period without staining the white 
oods. All experienced vat dyers know that only a limited 
‘umber of vat colors would meet such rigid specifications; 
hey claim that it is not exactly fair to eliminate dyed shades 
vhich can be produced economically by napthols or other 
ypes of dyestuffs and offer excellent fastness on all but one 
esired requirement, and on that even be rated very good 
or practical work. 

In the re-evaluation of many of these specifications it is 
he general opinion that a thorough study of various classes 
t dyed and finished fabrics and yarns is necessary before a 
‘astness specification is set up. Consideration must be given 
‘0 the different dyestuffs and procedures used in trying to 
neet the specifications. Numerous plant ofhcials hope that 
‘uture specifications will be sufhciently elastic to encourage 
rather than hinder progress. 
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for cutting Production Costs 


A need has long existed for something to pre- 
vent damp-weather or “Monday Morning” band 
trouble. Because Meadows Ball-Bearing Ten- 
sion Pulleys so completely fill this need effici- 
ently, economically and without necessitating 
dismantling of frames—they are today serving 
over 1,000,000 spindles! 


Meadows Ball Bearing Pulleys are easy to in- 
stall; one pulley for each 4 spindles ;. lubrication 
once each 5000 hours. Assure uniform spindle- 
speed and twist at all times, under all conditions. 
Write us and let us show you how Meadows 
Pulleys can cut production costs in your mill. 


Above — Meadows Ball Bearing 
Band Pulley. Only one ,” hole 
need be drilled through spindle 
ladder for installation. 


Right—Replace worn and sticky 
plain-bearing tape pulleys with 
Meadows Ball Bearing Units. Re- 
duce friction, save power, speed 
production. 


MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
‘ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A Natural... 
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* THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


yy CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
cOoOsTtT METHODS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. C. 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NOARTH-CAROLINA 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS —- HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
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Industrial Rayon Reports 1944 Earnings 


Industrial Rayon Corp. this month reported net earnings, 
after provision for Federal income and excess profits taxes 
and payment of preferred dividends, of $1,403,287 for the 
year 1944. This ts equivalent to $1.85 per share of common 
stock, and compares with net earnings of $1,642,083 for 
1943, which equalled $2.16 per share. Net sales totalled 
$22,432,561 and reflected initial production by ‘the com- 
pany'’s expanded facilities. 

Hiram S. Rivitz, president, in his letter to stockholders 
pointed out that 1944 earnings were reduced by a special 
charge to operations aggregating $1,019,702 th connection 
with alterations, re-arrangements and abandonments inciden 
tal to the expansion of the Cleveland and Painesville, Ohio. 
plants. Estimated total cost of these projects, including 
$1,056,022 charged to Operations in 1943 and 1944, was 
stated at $19,150,000. Wartime conditions resulted in a 
delay of approximately six months in completion of the 
extensions at Cleveland and Painesville, he reported, stating 
that the net result of the expansion was an increase of ap- 
proximately ten per cent in production and volume of busi- 
ness in 1944 as against 1943. 


Bulletin Describes Textile Thread Guides 


Bulletin 444, recently published by the American Lava 
Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn., describes and contains photos of 
AlSiMag 192 custom-made thread guides which are said by 
the manufacturer to resist the cutting action of such noto- 
riously abrasive fibers as rayon, nylon, linen, glass fiber and 
jute. Polished instead of glazed, this homogeneous ceram« 
material is depicted as uniform throughout and with no 
point of sudden failure since continued thread action merely 
exposes new surfaces equally hard and smooth. Also listed 
in the bulletin are funnel tips and constrictions for rayon 
spinning machinery, tension sleeves, eyelets and rings, win 
der guides, coner buttons and shuttle pins. 


Deering Milliken Has 80th Anniversary 


Deering Milliken & Co., large mill selling house which 
handles cottons, rayons and wools, observed its 80th anni 
versary recently by playing host to over 3,000 representatives 
from the textile-apparel and related industries in the head 
quarters of the organization at 240 Church St., New York 
City. Bouquets, wreaths, plants and floral decorations of al! 
kinds from well-wishers gave the premises the atmospher« 
of a flower show. Executives and personnel from the mau 
quarters and offices, including President Gerrish Milliken 
were on hand to greet the large turnout of visitors an 
acknowledge the congratulations. 


War Contract Termination Publication Offerec 


Despite the fact that the Joint Army-Navy Terminatio: 
Regulation has been designated as the “Bible” for war con 
tractors to use in the rapid settlement of war contracts, 
recent survey disclosed that less than 40 per cent of the wa 
contractors queried had availed themselves of this publica 
tion. Any person holding war contracts can be placed o: 
the mailing list for the regulation and other printed materia 
pertaining to contract settlement by writing to Lieut. E. | 
Hull, Joint Army-Navy Distribution Center, 90 Church St 
New York, N. Y. There is no charge for this service. 
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Fiber and Spinning Research Sponsored 
At Texas Tech 


National recognition of the work in textile engineering 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, is reflected in a 
9-operative cotton fiber and spinning research project with 
he Chicopee Mfg. Co. of Chicopee Falls, Mass., which 
cog March 1. The agreement provides for the use of 
e physical facilities of the college with the research staft 
cost of operations furnished by the Chicopee Mfg. Co. 
Results of the study will be published periodically and made 
wailable to the cotton industry and the public. 
The goal of the undertaking is to determine, through cot- 
on fibers and spinning. investigations, a method for scien- 
fically determining cotton spinhing quality, with a view 
f employing such methods as supplementary to grade and 
taple for guidance in selecting cottons for specific uses. 
It has been demonstrated in various government and pri- 
ate laboratories that grade and staple alone do not always 
idequately indicate final spinning quality and that a knowl. 
lige of fiber characteristics and cotton varieties furnish the 
hird dimension of quality,’ says George W. Pfeiftenberger, 


otton research supervisor of the Chicopee company, who 
vill be in charge of the research project at Tech. He was 
lirector of the fiber and spinning research laboratory of the 

S. Department of Agriculture at Texas A. & M. College 


or several years. 
Texas Technological College was selected for the present 
roject, he says, because it ts one of the most thoroughly Because there is nothing basic- 
ind modernly equipped schools for cotton research. The ally wrong with Carter Travelers 
Texas cotton research committee has been highly instrumen- today does not mean there is no 
J al in helping equip the Tech textile department for cotton room for vast improvement. 
y esearch. Texas Technological College. he says. can be of 
1 ubstantial assistance to the cotton industry and to the cotton We know that the war yoars have 
n armer by this co-operation in helping to place cotton pur- contributed much to the science 
hasing on a basis of actual spinning value. The cotton of metallurgy and we believe 
roducer will also benefit by learning what varieties and some of these findings can be 
ualities of cotton will be most desirable to the spinner. adapted to the improvement of 
A greater interest in Texas cottons may result from the Carter Travelers. . 
rogram, it is pointed out, and the location of this extensive When 
; search project in the Southwest may be taken as indicating 
trend in the interest of the textile industry toward the buy Carter Travelers—you not 
‘ tton producing country and its problems. A wide range only get the best traveler ne 
4 i cotton, representing various grades and varieties, will be can buy—but you also get action 
. sted. This project megns not only a recognition of the for your money on ways and 
. llege by industry, but that Texas Technological College means through our scientific re- 
4 ognizes the importance of a policy of co-operation with search to make them still better. 
, lustry in making its facilities available for research work. ie 
‘ ch students will be able to observe first-hand the nature _—— +} 
2 this type of industrial research carried on by a personnel Naa = THE A. B. i. LINE 
wide experience. The staff will consist of six or seven ; . R CO Spinning and Twister 
rsons to begin with. The regular fiber and manufacturing . Travelers 
1 urses in the department of textile engineering will be | 
‘ pplemented at times by guest lectures given by Mr. 
‘ciffenberger. CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 
President William M. Whyburn is enthusiastic about the | | DIVISION OF 
mture. He says: “This co-operative arrangement on 1m- B. CARTER, 
; rtant industrial research programs is a source of great . GASTONIA, N. ©. 
ae sfaction to me. In giving his hearty approval to the SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
sreement, the board of directors expressed the opinion that D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREST, DALLAS. 
i¢ Of the major services originally conceived for the college Eastern (Including Canada) C. €. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
. being rendered. Through such projects as this, new and PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
tter uses for cotton should be developed at the same time European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO.,LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
lat Our students are receiving the best training possible in Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
TIN 
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PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, WN. C. 


B. F. GOODRICH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


When bought from us, the price includes: 


Multi-V Belts 


(1) Engineered Application 

(2) Dependable Quality 

(3) Prompt, Friendly Service 
(4) Guaranteed Satisfaction 


(ENGINEERING SALES] 


c o Pp Aa N 
Phone = Phone 
5026 “Ds S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 534 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTEN.C. 


DENMAN 


LOOM PARTS 


PICK 
LUG STRAPS» 


HOLDUPS. ETC”. 


JAerrell Machine (0.5. 


CHARLOTTE, 


the technical processing of cotton, the state’s principal raw 
material. The policy of this institution is one of ready co- 
operation in the development of the various resources of the 
great, State of Texas.” 

The textile building and equipment at Tech is valued at 
approximately a quarter million dollars. It is pointed out 
by L. E. Parsons, acting head of the department of textile 
engineering, that the college will benefit materially during 
the study because of the continuous operation of its textile 
machinery and equipment. It should; he says, interest stu- 
dents in textile engineering and also furnish trained men 
and women for the textile industry. A number of cash 
scholarships are now available for capable high school 
graduates, men and women, who desire to train in textile 
engineering at Tech. 

The Chicopee Mtg. Co. by the agreement ts modernizing 
the Tech spinning equipment to long draft at a considerable 
expense, and is making a gift of this equipment to the col- 
lege. This will give Texas Tech the very latest in spinning 
machinery. The company, regarded as one of the best known 
and. most progressive cotton manufacturers in the country, 
also operates plants at Manchester, N. H.., and Gainesville, 
Ga. Chief product of the company is gauze and bandages, 
nearly 100 per cent of which is being furnished to the armed 


forces. 


A case in which paratroopers may carry an M-1 rifle or 
any type of carbine or sub-machine gun has been de eloped 
by the Army Quartermaster Corps, the War Department 
has announced. The new case will replace the existing | 
Army Air Forces container which, however, will continue 
to be issued until the supply is exhausted, and will render 
obsolete the former scabbard for the .30 caliber carbine. 


West Coast Textile Industry Expanding 


Further expansion of the textile industry on the West 
Coast is indicated by two recent announcements of the Los 
Angeles, Calif., Charnber of Commerce regarding new 1n- 
dustries in that city. The United Piece Dye Works of Lodi, 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver.) 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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N. J., one of the oldest and largest textile finishing compa 
nies in the country, has purchased a factory building in Los 
Angeles and ts installing modern machinery for dyeing and 
finishing synthetic and mixed fabrics. This is the first large 
scale venture of this kind to be located in the West. 

A rayon piece goods weaving plant has been established 
in the former Golden State Mills building at Hermosa Beach 
by Schwarzenbach Huber Co., well known silk manufactur 
ing firm which has plants in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. The opening of the plant at Hermosa Beach was 
viewed by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce as possi- 


bly the first step in establishment of a rayon industry on the 
West Coast. 


Permission To Pay Above Ceiling Prices 
Given To Army 


Permission will be granted the War Department to pay 
prices above existing OPA ceilings for textiles and apparel 
manufactured to military specifications and sold under nego- 
tiated contracts, provided specified price limits are not ex- 
ceeded, the Office of Price Administration announced this 
month. In general, the standards to be observed in allowing 
any increase are the same as would be followed by OPA if 
individual adjustment applications were made by the sellers 
to the price agency. 

This action, eftective March 14, 1945, will assist the 
Army in obtaining needed textile and apparel supplies in 
emergency situations where the existing ceiling prices con- 
stitute an impediment to production and considerable time 
would be lost in having the sellers make individual applica- 
tions to OPA for ceiling price adjustments. Such items as 
uniforms, tentage, camouflage nets, protective clothing, etc., 
are aftected. 

In these cases the War Department may make the indi- 
vidual adjustment directly with the seller. This can be done 
without the formality of written applications by the seller to 
either OPA or the department, and thus valuable time can 
be saved. However, before any such adjustment becomes 
eftective the director of the purchases division, Army Service 
Forces, must certify to OPA that the limiting conditions 
have been followed and an exemption order must be issued 
by OPA. Criteria which the War Department will. follow 
in making any price adjustments have been clearly set forth 
in an exchange of lettery between the department and OPA. 
The letters also specify the details that must be filed with 
OPA by the War Department in every case where prices 


are adjusted above ceiling prices. 


* 


PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 


vadindias STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 


dO years WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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A doffer’s thoughts on RINGS 


Overseers are working more closely than ever with operatives 
these days to assure equipment being in A-1 condition. Quite 
often they find opportunities to gain extra production even 
though machinery is heavily loaded. A change to new 
XIAMOND FINISH. rings often boosts output surprisingly. 
Encourage your overseers to replace worn rings, and to utilize 
our Eadie lubricated styles where applicable. 


P.S. RINGS ARE REPAIRS 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


SPINNING SREnNG CO. 
Makers of Spinningand em Twister Rings since 1873 


COLE 


TANKS 
VATS 
BOILERS 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
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SOUTHERN SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 
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ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. Offces at Bos- 
ton. Mass... and Charlotte, N. © 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


ACME STEEL CO.. 2838 Archer Ave... Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave SW Atianta, Cia I H. Webb. Dist. Mer Sou. Sales 
Reps C. A. Carrell. 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 6267, 
Marcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Aye. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn Phone Chattanoogs 
88-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St New Orleans, La... Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. Ga.. Greenville. S. C.. New Orleans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO.. THE. Akron. O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore. 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 5 2nd 
St Memohis, Tenn 


ALLEN C©O.. 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr L. BE. Wooten, 
Fort Mill. 8. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP... P. O. Box 58. Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714. 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atianta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg.. 816 Howard Ave... New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg.. Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City Sou. Office and Warehouse. Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul FPF. Had- 
dock. Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8. 22nd St Birmingham, Ala Jack 
B. Button. 610 N. Mendenhall St Greensboro. N. C.: C. B. Suttle. Jr 423 
Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga K. E. Youngchiid, 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Plants. Charlotte, N 
C.. and Atlanta, Ga 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mgr 


ARKANSAS CO., INC... P. ©. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr Jasper M 
Brown. 1204 Greenwood Clif..Charlotte. N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK Industrial Div... Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Piace. Greenville, 8S. C. J. V. Ashiey, Sou. Dist 
Mgr 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St... Charlotte. N. C.. Mer Walter T. Bunce. Phone 2-4073. Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St Salisbury. N. © Phone 1497-J: 


Philip L. La e 2130 N. Trvon St.. Charlotte. N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O 
Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C.. Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville. Ala.. Phone 127: Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS... INC... Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenvilie. S C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep Pred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg.. Chariotte, N. C 


BAUNSON CO... THE. 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.; 885 Drew- 
ery St Atlanta, Ga 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warebotnse and Sou. Distributor 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BALIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charleston, W. Va Sou. Distributors 
American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N.C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. INC., 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. Sou Of- 
fice. 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartenburg,. 8S. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffajo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 5S 
Quern. 1930 Harris Rosd. Charlotte, N. C. 


REST & CO., INC... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep Ww. C. Hames 
185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur. Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore. 15 Augusta St., Greenville. 8. C., Phone 150 


BOND CHADS.. 


617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep Hurold C 
Smith. Greenville, S. ¢ 


BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices. 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth WN 
J.- Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Mer.. H L. Siever 
Charlotte. N. C Reps R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.;: John Ferguson, La- 
Grange, Gia 


BROWN CO... THE DAVIN. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Creenville,. C., 
Raiph Gossett and Wr J Moore: Griffin. Ga... Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Tex.. Russell A. Sincleton Co.. Inc.: Gastonia. N. C., Gastonia Mil) Supply 
Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn... James Supply Co.; Spartanburg, C., Montgomery 
& Crawtord. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga. Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart,. W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.,. George 8S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemica!) Co... Chattanooga. Tenn H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemica! Co Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Knoxville, Tenn James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham. Ala Neilson A. Fisher. 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn. 
Chicago, Ill.;: Byrd Miller. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO... H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia. N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick. 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.;: European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC... Chariotte. N. C. Peter 8 
Gilchrist, Jr.. Rep 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82. Greenville, 8S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342. Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481. Phone 822, Spartanburg. 8. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes. Box 
132. LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Trensfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte. N. C.;: Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville. 8. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona,. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO... Columbia, 8S. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York Citys. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, 
Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co Montgomery Bidg Spartanburg, 8S. C.. . 
Cantey Alexander, Mgr.;: Corn Products Sales Co.. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
5. C.. J. Alden Simpson, Megr.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products 
Sales Co.. Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala.. L. H. Kelly. Mer. Stocks carried 
at convenient points 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mase Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas. Tex.. O. T.~. Daniels, care Texti Supply Go.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Pifth Ave., F. C. Bryent 


DARY RING TRAVELEM CO... Tauntoy. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 643. Greenvi 5. C hn H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reld Lockman, P. Ox 515. Spartanburg. C 


PAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps. J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 86. Greenville, 8. C.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Allunta. Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
25 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 
Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville, 8S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co.., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange. Ga.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Piant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072. Asheville. N 


DODENHNOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C. Rep.: John 
C. Turner, 107 16th St.. N.W.. P. O. Box 916, Atlanta |. Ga... Phene Walnut 
2735 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 
Spartanburg. S&S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta. Ga.. 242 Forsyth St... 8.W.. 
W. M. Mitchell 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. 1... EBlectrochemicals Dept.. Main 
Office. Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church St.. LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville. S C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte N.C 


EMMONS LOOM WARNESRS Lawrence Maas Sou. Plant. 118's W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte. N. C.. George A. Pield. Mgr: Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
Sou. Saies. Arthur W. Harris, Harris fg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St... Dallas 
Tex. 
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GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give a ial 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
1337 West Second Avenue © (Gastonia, North Carolina 


Chemical Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


IMustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY _ GREENVILLE S. C 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes 
clean, last longer. Ply lays in opposite 
direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manufactured Exclusively by 


EF. ROSE & COMPANY - Maiden, N. C. 


BUSINESS CHARACTER 
Rice Leaders § 
of the World 


COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 - - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 


The DAVID 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Represents High Sanding in 
NAME- 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


Greenville, S.C. . . Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. James Supply Co. 
Spartanburg, $C. ... . Montgomery & Crawford 
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ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Chariouwe, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atianta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg. 321 N. Caswell Rd.. Charlotte, N. C.. Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.;: 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St.. Hotuston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & S&S. National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: G. P. W. 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, 8S. C.: H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Pairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.; 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. 
Pranklin St, Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wiggs, 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Law and 
Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.;: J. E. Campbell. Charlotte, 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF OORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150: Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext.. Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3. N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P..O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney. Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black. Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville. 8S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co.. Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc... Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St.. Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Pourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome. Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St... 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St.. Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 8S. Main 6&t., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 8. C 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg. 5. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Charlotte, N. C.; G. P 
King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York. N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Megr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. ©. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33. Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead St.., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C.,. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Pau) B8t., 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. BE. Hansen. Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer. P. O. Box 1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.. 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga.. Tel. Dearborn 4564 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084. Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Fioyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia. N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City. N. C 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 3. N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason. P. & 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
8. C. 
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JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.;: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, 

778 Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mig. Corp.., 
Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sheiby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
©.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg. S. C.;: Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, 8S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.;: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belilt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N.C 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450. Charlotte, N. C 
P. ©. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR.. 2126 E. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N. C 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, & C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, Austin. Tex 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Dler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps Cc. C. Switzer, Greenville. S. C.: Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer. S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hereey. Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte. N. C 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Prank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE. 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou.. Reprs.: R. E. Mason. 
617 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.: Edgar A. Rogers. Chattanooga Bank 
Bldg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive. 
Houston 12, Téx.: D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18. La 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.;: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Shuford. Jefferson 
Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.: J. Il. White. American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr.. 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans; La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave.. New York 16. N. Y¥ 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek. P. O. Box 364. Newber 5. ¢ rei. 216; Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave Greenville. S. C.. Tel. 6432-W 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO., Nashua, N: H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia. N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. 5.W.. Atianta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, 5. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff Smith. P. oO. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices. 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse. Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.,. and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Alen Bidg. 
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Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


MERROW 
High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types 501, 502, 
563, 504, 505. 
WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conven!l- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 


Established 1838 


Out fer Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair— Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitable Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Any way you look at it 
“‘AKRON’”’ is good belting 


Cotton Mill Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip —Not affected by machinery oil— More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES, 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Greenville, $. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


L 
a 


LINING 
USED | 
PLACE OF 
FIRE BRICK 


QNEPIECT 


LINING 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


> 
> 
- 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, IR. + BOX 244 + PHONE IS9-W GREER, S. C. 
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Kemembler the name 
“VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 
because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 
alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
: | drants are serving the 
war effort throughout 
the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 
they are serving in the 


traditional Vogel way 


— economically and de- 
pendably —day in and 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 
Running water every doy of the 
year. Will never freeze when prop- 


erlyinstalled. Nearly! 00,000inuse. Gay out. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby. Atianta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, &. C. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson. Dist. Sales Mer 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken, Pa Process Engi- 


nee! WwW. F. Hargrove. 3720 Keowee Ave.. Apt. L. Sequoyah Village. 


Tenn Tel. Knoxville 2-3574: WN. J. Miller. 2301 Overhill Road “harlotte 4 


N. C Tel. Charlotte 3-5351: Dudley B. Setaler. 10 Park Lane. N.E Atlanta 


Ga E. Niessen. Pardee Lane. Wyncote. Monte. Co.. Pa.. Tel. Ogontz 3058-R 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga John H. Foard, Box 574. Phone 178, New- 


ton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St 5.W Atianta, Ga P. ©. Box 4305, © 
R. Mitchell. Mgt Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville. 5. C A. S. Jay. P. O. Box 687. Sylacauga. Ala J. T. Hotman, P. O 
Box 4305. Atianta, Ga LH. Schwoebel. 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine. Dist. Mer... 1108 Independence Bidg.. Chariotte. N. C., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C.. Jack Rey. Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Ofice and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles 8S. Smart, Jr.. selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Sélling Agt.: Greenville. 5. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt 


SCOTT CO., HENRY L.. 115 Blackstone St.. Providence, R. I Sou. Rep 
John Klinck. 304 Forest Ave.. Augusta, Ga 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHELL OIL CO.. INC... 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. ¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St Baltimore 18. Md.: B. G. Symon, Mer., Lubricants 
Dept 0 W. 50th St New York 20. N. Y¥.: Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co Inc.. 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18. Md Phone 
University 4890: L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Chariotte 


an. & Phone 2-0704 lames Lowry. Dist. Me! 613 S. Calvert St Charlotte 
Hurst. Dist. Meg Shell Oil Co In Scring Garden Ext 
Greensboro. N. C P. R. Phenix. Dist. Mag Shell Gil Co In Pinckne’ 
Court. Spartanbure. J. C. Metge,. Dist. Mgt Sheil Oil Co in 700 
Blossom St Columbia. 5. C Div. Office 400 William-Oliver Bide Atlanta 3 
Ga E RR. Boswell. Mer. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depot Atlanta 
Ga Birmingham Ala Chattanooga Tenn Houston lex Jacksol M'ss 
Jackson vill Fla Knoxville renn Macon, Ga Montgomery Ala Nas! 


ville. Tenn New Orlean La 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fia.; Columbia, 
S. C.;: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville; Tenn Jackson, Miss Industrial Reps 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., 
N_.E.. Atlanta, Ga A. F. Landers. P. O. Box’ 1685. Lakeland, Fla.: R. R 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fila 5S. M. Newsom. P. ©. Box 31 
Tifton. Ga.: J. O. Holt. P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta Raleigh. N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte. N. C J. F. Weichel 
P. O. Box 756 “‘E."’ Columbia, S&S. C.;: P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis 
Tenn 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville. 8. C 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Liberty Life Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia. N. C.: N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell’'s Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport. Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Bxltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist St 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, 5. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp 
317 N. I7th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. Water and Mathews Sts.. 
Norfolk, Va 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Ear! H. Walker 
101645 Minerva Ave.. Durham. N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton l>rive 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court. Atienta. Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St... S.W.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou Reps 

A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8t., S.W.. Atlanta. Ga E.G. Merritt. 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave Atianta. Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St NE 

Atianta. Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St.. Columbia. 8 C.: S. C. Smith. 2526 
Delwood Drive. N.W., Atlanta. Ga 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gafiney 5S & 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte. N C 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St. Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis. Mer 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Tl. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. T. O’Steen,. Greenville, 5S. C.; H. F. 
Taylor. Jr.. P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers. Tel. 8-7117. Memphis. Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co.. 651 Humphries St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low. Fox Drive. Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio. Tex.: C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, 8. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2/00 W. Allegheny Ave... 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg Box 1917, Greens- 
boro. N. C.. C. W. Cal Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin. Sales and Service, Green- 


ville Office and Plant. 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. Greenville, 8. C., J. J 


Kaufmann, Jr Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service Atlanta Office and Piant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta. Ga., Vernon A. Graf, Mer.: South- 
ern Shuttles. a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 FE. McBee Ave., Green- 


vile S. C.. J. J. Kaufman. Jr.. Mer.: Louls P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN. HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou Office. 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr.. W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atianta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay ©! Pall River, Mass. D. d. 
Quillen, Sou. Mg P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5. © D. C. Anderson, Sou 
Rep P.O. Box 629. Cedartown, Ga 


TERRELL MACHINE CO.. Charlotte. N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr 


TEXAS CO.. THE. New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices, Pox 901. Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ca Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va D. I Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta.. Baltimore. Md.: W. H. Boebel. Roanoke, F Edwards. Goldsboro 
N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. Greensboro. N C B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador. Charlotte. N. C J 8. Leonard. Greenville. S. C.: F. G 
Mitchell. Charleston. S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala P. 4H Baker. textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point. Oa 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238. Greensboro, N.C. L. C 
Attkisson. Greensboro. N. A. Decker. 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N 
c.: J. W. Slauehter. 311 Aberdeen Ter Greenvills C for Georgia and 
Alabama Matthews Equipment Co 93-A Broadway. Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Canedca 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville. &. C 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y. 
S E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd.. Charlotte, 3, N. C K. M. Slocum. Dist. Mer.. 
Charlotte 22-3063: Repr H. M. Richbourg. 123 W. Bell St., Statesville, N. C 
Tel. Statesville 971-R 


U S BOBBIN & SITUTTLE CO.,. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.: Johnson City. Tenn Son. Reps E. Rowell Holt. 208 Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816. Greenville, 8. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point. N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 959 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158. Athens. Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456. Belmont. N. C.: Harold R. Fisher. P. O. Box 83, Concord. N 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bidge., Chariotte. N. C Agts I. FE. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg.. Atianta, Ga., Acting Agt.. I. E. Wynne 


VALENTINE & CO.. J. W.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT. Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 23!1, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville. S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave P. O. Box 842. Gastonia, N. C Also W. kL. 
Hudson, Box 1313. Columbus, Ga 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou 
Mer.. 11 Perry Road. Phone Greenville 1889. Greenville. 8. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, 5. ¢ Ode!!! Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. N. C.; 
4 A ({**Red’*) Brame, 607 Northricge St Greensboro, N. C.; D. B. Dorman 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga 

WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch FPactory at Rock 
Hill. Ss. Cc. Sou. Rep: MM. McCann, Box Burlington. N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave.. Greenville. S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 143, Grif- 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Benk Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.; Re 


public Bank Blidge Dallas Tex Beln t Biva Nashville 4. Teun 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. Milibus Ma Si Rep WwW Dabo!’ 


703 Jefferson Bidg.. Gireensb W. Litt'efic!d. 810 Woodside Bidg 
Greenville >. © 

WHITEHEAD MACHINERY C® TROY. P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte. N. C 
Phone 3-983! 

WHITIN MACTHIINE WORKS, Whitins: ile, Mass Sou. Officer Whitin Bidg 
Chariotte N.C. W H. Porcher enc R IL. Dalton Mers 1317 Healey Bidg 
Atlanta. Ga Sou. Reps M. J. Bentiey and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO Whitinsville. Mass 


WILLIAMS & SONS. 1. B.. Dover. N.H Sou. Agt.. Charlies C. Withington. 
602 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 5. C.. Tel. 1218 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning. 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn 
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~KNOXALL 


: ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
a SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 

EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
. ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
WwW. Cc. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
id 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave... Allendale N. J. 
or Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH WILLIAM J. MOORE 
5 Augusta St., Telephone 150 


MACHINE 
For use with 
CMR Shear 
in handling 
Rayons 


CMR SHEAR 
with new 
Electronic 

Control 
for Rayons 

a. and 

Cottons 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 


. > 


WERE SAVING MORE THAN 50% 


ON OUR LOOM LEATHER COSTS 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO BONDARON 


actual | 
leathers to use 
means 


Hundreds of mill operators have found by 
experience that the most e 
are the in bu) 


ai 


ft the which. of course. 


ORIGINAL ara GENUINE 


tather with tht on 


0 REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LEATHERS 


Why not try them on your own looms? 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 202 


Cotton Loom Picker Lug Strap 


Harness Strap 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 
for Nearly Half a Century 
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A: It’s a close check-rein on all mill 


operating costs, held steady with the 


help of Production Records supplied 
by VEEDER-ROOT COUNTERS 


FACTS-IN-FIGURES, continuously supplied 
by Veeder-Root Counting Devices on every 
machine in the mill, provide the dependable 
basis for close Countrol of operating costs, 
and accurate computation of payrolls. Any 


TV¥ESOAY 


design of counting device ...or any com- 
bination of designs ...can be produced by 
Veeder-Root for most any application on — 


any type of machine. 


SaTUROAY 


And, characteristic of Veeder-Root’s steady 
forward march in counter-engineering, all 
counters of the 2-3 type are now equipped 
with a new resetting figure-wheel, designed 
to eliminate over-throwing. Have your Veeder- 
Root representative show you this new fea- 
ture. And at the same time talk over with 
him your requirements for new counting 
equipment. 


OFFICES IN: Bunton, Chicago. Cloclined, Cldceland. Detroit, tes Vork _— 


is Veeder-R COUNTROL ? 
eeder-Koofr 
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